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THE POLICY OF ITALY. 


THE sympathies so freely professed in the abstract by English politi- 
cians for Italy struggling to constitute herself as a State have been 
interwoven with more or less mistrust in the process that has been 
pursued towards that end, and in the probable action upon the 
infant State of that auxiliary influence which served as the means of 
helping Italy into existence. The British public has been divided 
between a wish to believe in the reality of an Italian power—young 
indeed, and therefore still tender, yet bearing within it the goodly 
seed of future vigour—and the haunting fear that what has been 
looked upon since 1859 is a merely artificial creation—the result in 
part of passing excitement, and in a yet greater degree of a sinister 
foreign Power that, aiming at ends of its own, is supposed to have 
been craftily permitting a phantom Italy for the while as the appro- 
priate instrument for arriving at its own assumed ulterior views. In 
a word, the question which men have been asking themselves is 
whether Italy, as she has started up in the shape of one State under 
the sceptre of Victor Emmanuel, be a real political body—capable of 
the term of life a positive nation of such dimension might be expected 
to attain,—able to grow into the effective force that should reside in a 
genuine nation of more thantwenty millions; or whether its nature must 
not, from inherent causes, remain restricted to the humble condition 
of a mere satellite, drawn out of the depths of space solely by the 
vivifying power of a superior planet, and which therefore will end 
either by being burned up some day by the parent flame, or else 
by dropping away back into the unfathomable darkness of in- 
organic chaos as soon as that higher light withdraws the benefit of 
its protecting countenance. No one can for a moment pretend to 
overlook the radical distinction between these two estimates as to the 
intrinsic force resident in the Italian constitution, and of the widely 
different appreciation of the worth of the Italian movement to which 
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they must lead. .An Italy without any genuine impulses of her own 
—dependent necessarily for a permanent supply of motive power 
on foreign direction—destitute of those coherent elements of native 
force which will make the State that has been diplomatically recog- 
nised and admitted amongst the community of governments, grow 
into the solid conditions of a vigorous, self-conscious, and dignified 
nation,—a nation administering itself with a proper sense of self- 
discipline and justice, and evincing in the hour of trial that spirit of 
stubborn determination against aggression which affords the best 
safeguard for independence, because there is that in its stern nature 
which deters from attack ;—an Italy without these vital qualitics 
must remain for all times a sickly hot-house plant that can live only 
so long as it is nursed by a guardian’s care. It is plain that the 
contest into which Italy has now plunged, independent of its bringing 
Venetia, will establish whether or not the Italians as a people are 
heart and soul in the cause of the national constitution. It will 
decide the question whether what we have heard about their love 
of country amounts to a real resolution to fight for it with vigour, 
whether their devotion is up to the mark of serious sacrifices of true 
heroism, or is but a hollow exhibition of windy claptrap. Thereon 
depends the future of the country, and we would wish to say a few words 
with the view of recalling to the mind of the British public what it 
seems to have overlooked, and what is essential to its forming a proper 
opinion both in regard to the merit of the struggle now pending and 
the results, whatever they may prove, which will be thrown off by it,— 
namely, the actual condition in which Italy stood at the moment 
when the great quarrel suddenly broke out, and the position in 
which she has put herself by the line she has followed since she has 
been a State. Again and again have we heard the opinion advanced 
here that in the policy which she has chosen to pursue towards 
Austria, Italy has shown herself wilfully blind to her interests. It 
is freely asserted by many in this country that Italy has been 
foolishly oblivious of her real interests in concentrating so much 
labour and costly effort on the creation of an army to the neglect 
of material improvement at home. It is affirmed that Italy has 
by this ruinous outlay failed in her duties to herself, and shown 
the greatest incapacity, because it is confidently said that but for 
this foolish expenditure on an overgrown army, and the conse- 
quent disorder of her finances, which has given confidence to her 
enemies for disbelieving in her powers of vitality, Venetia would 
have naturally dropped into her possession by the quiet process 
of an irresistible attraction towards a kindred body of superior 
force. Consequently the advocates of these views—and we have 
heard them propounded by many who have always professed deep 
sympathy for, and especial knowledge of, the Italian people— 
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maintain that the whole of what has been done is a gross mistake, 
proceeding from an obstinate, self-willed, and impassioned misap- 
prehension by the people and their rulers of what was really for 
their good; a misapprehension auguring a woful lack of good sense, 
and which is said to have plunged the’ country gratuitously, and 
therefore criminally, into a mighty war. If all this be well founded, it 
would indeed have to be confessed that the Italians have been acting 
with an improvidence deserving of severe reprobation. For the gist of 
these charges amounts to nothing less than that the Italians by their 
attitude towards Austria have recklessly and gratuitously provoked the 
horrors of the present tremendous war; that they have wantonly 
been actuated with the desire to kindle the latent embers of discord 
into a mighty blaze, and that puffed up by overweening self-conceit 
they are devoured with a foolish passion which will be satisfied with 
nothing short of a downright fight with Austria. 

It would be preposterous to pretend that the Italians have not been 
animated in their foreign policy with an incessant desire to wrest 
Venetia from the grasp of Austria, and have not declared that there 
could be no good fellowship with the latter so long as she retained 
that province from its natural connection. To have done otherwise 
was as impossible as it is for a creature to act in contradiction to the 
laws of its existence. The feeling on which the Italian movement 
turns, as on its pivot, is national. The deep sense—eating into the 
heart—of the humiliation which for centuries had lain on them, 
broken up as they were into fragments at the hand of princes of 
foreign extraction; and a burning desire to wipe out the shame of 
their unfortunate condition, were the motive feelings that set the 
Italians in action. It was not the wish for any particular form of 
political constitution ; the republican manifestations that had cropped 
up here and there were quite secondary symptoms. What pervaded 
the peninsula in its length and breadth was an inward chafed 
sentiment for the right of independence from foreign yoke, and an 
inflammatory passion—all the more intense that it was subject to 
continued and irritating repression—to vindicate the outraged honour 
of the Italian name. The Italians, therefore, when summoned by 
the trumpet from Turin in 1859, responded with enthusiastic sym- 
pathy everywhere, under a universal impulse to achieve the 
emancipation of their native soil from foreign domination. That 
sentiment received a rude check on the day the treaty at Villa- 
franca was signed; and the bitterness of heart which passion- 
ately convulsed every genuine Italian on the news of that event 
was as intense as its effects have been lasting. That treaty 
proved an epoch for Italy. It steeled the will of the Italians instinc- 
tively to that astounding and undeviating unity of purpose which 
made the Kingdom of Italy rise like a magic creation out of the 
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smoke-clouds of apparent misfortune before the eyes of puzzled 
Diplomacy; it gave at once the tone and character to the policy which 
-has been unfailingly pursued ever since by king and people. Venetia 
had to be foregone; that was a matter of stern necessity which per- 
force must’ be acquiesced in. But because they bowed their heads 
to what was unavoidable, the Italians never from the first, even for a 
moment, disguised their feelings on the subject. Nor could they have 
done so without materially lowering their claims to nobleness of mind. 
The war was one for independence—for bringing all of the same 
tongue and the same blood to the enjoyment of emancipation from 
foreign thraldom. This boon had been achieved for all popula- 
tions this side the Mincio, while on the other bank of the river sat a 
kindred population vibrating with national pulsations, that had given 
proofs of patriotic devotedness by single-handed fight against Austria, 
watching with outstretched arms for its victoriously advancing 
brethren, andnow condemned to wear on in misery thechains from which 
they had luckily been delivered. Had the Italians really behaved 
as so many in this country say they should have done—had they been 
content to wrap themselves up in their own advantages with a callous 
disregard of their suffering brethren, to profess a cold determination 
not to risk an atom of what they had won for themselves by any 
compromising connection with those in a less fortunate condition, 
to study, in short, avowedly nothing but the strict preservation 
of what they had plucked out of the fire, and to repudiate all 
further interest in those large aspirations they had been wildly 
professing until the day before—they would not only be a totally 
different people, but all that has happened and so powerfully affected 
the imagination of our time would never have been brought about. 
For those, then, who have been professing sympathy with infant Italy 
to argue that she was foolish in always asserting her earnest longings 
for union with Venetia, is to argue on the basis of as gross a mis- 
apprehension ef what is the radical element of the whole Italian 
revolution as it would be for an assumed natural philosopher to evolve 
a theory of the universe that rested on an unfortunate oblivion of the 
laws of gravity. It is perfectly consistent for sound Conservatives to 
look with inward dislike on the Italian movement; but it is simply 
absurd for persons to be put out by the object of their avowed predi- 
lections following its natural bent contrary to their wishes. 

But the treaty of Villafranca had yet another lasting effect on the 
Italians, and again in the direction deprecated by these critics. It is 
reported that when Victor Emmanuel protested against the abrupt 
termination of a campaign begun under the auspices of a manifesto 
that pointed to the liberation of Italy unto the Adriatic, the Emperor 
drily replied by asking whether he could place at his disposal a 
hundred thousand additional soldiers for the prosecution of the war 
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under the batteries of the Quadrilateral. Whether literally correct 
or not, this anecdote reflects a feeling that instinctively flashed from 
every Italian breast on the occurrence of that harrowing disappoint- 
ment. The nation felt that it rested necessarily on foreign military 
support, and that to gain its complete independence it would first have 
to discipline itself into that martial condition, of which the very 
tradition had been systematically obliterated in Italy by her foreign 
masters. It had been the principle of these thoroughly demoralising 
governments to rule through the aid of foreign bayonets, and to 
emasculate their populations for the sake of protection. The Italians 
keenly felt this condition, and we maintain that it is a hopeful sign 
that they should have been alive to their deficiency. It is a people 
blind to shortcomings and inflated with vain self-confidence which 
justifies mistrust in its capacity, but not a people that, taking to heart 
its weaknesses, sets to work resolutely to make them good by deter- 
mined and persistent labour. The Italians felt that they were like 
boys whose muscular development had been shamefully neglected, 
and alive to the fact that they had before them a task their chance 
of success in which must materially depend upon the respect they 
might inspire by an exhibition of strength, they devoted themselves 
with unflinching energy to go through the hard school of severe train- 
ing. The soldiering of the Italians has not been a mere pastime. The 
discipline and training which they have undergone are of the same 
severe order which produced the proverbially effective army of Pied- 
mont. We cannot but think that the instinct which induced the nation 
to concentrate so much effort on the creation of an Italian army has been 
wise, for it has proved the most powerful engine for the practical 
cementing of Italy into a solid whole, marked by differences of pro- 
vincialism. All distinction has been obliterated in the army, which 
is in spirit and tone thoroughly Italian. The fusion is here complete. 
Besides, it must be counted a very great gain that a popular sense of 
soldier-like tradition, of military self-respect, has been awakened 
throughout a country which a few years ago had apparently quite 
lost it, and looked on the soldier as a wretched hireling in the pay 
of a detested ruler. On this score let there be no misappre- 
hension. The Italian army is young, and it is known how it has 
borne itself against a most formidable antagonist. We do not under- 
take to estimate the relative capacities of the two armies. This 
isa matter of technical calculation foreign to the nature of purely 
political considerations. We do not profess to deal with military 
matters here, but only with facts of policy. The words of the Milan 
proclamation, “ Be soldiers to-day, that you may be the citizens of a 
free country to-morrow,” had gone straight to the hearts of the 
Italians, barbed as these words were by the anguish of disappoint- 
ment at Villafranca. You cannot judge political deeds apart from 
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the circumstances under which they were produced. The people felt 
that so long as they did not inure themselves to the buckling on 
of armour they could not pretend to a greater share of good things 
than would be thrown to them by foreign generosity ; and in aiming 
to put themselves in the condition to do somewhat more than this for 
themselves at the right moment, the Italians showed that they had a 
proper sense of dignity. The army thus created, undoubtedly has 
proved a mighty instrument for amalgamating king and people, for 
popularising the idea of a great Italian sentiment. It is a grave 
mistake into which those have fallen who judge from abroad, that 
they looked upon the military expenditure as capable of serving 
no other end than purposes of aggression on Austria, and quite 
overlooked the political results which have been promoted by the 
agency of a popular army of truly national composition, tending 
actively to promote the vivifying circulation of sentiments of patriotic 
pride. ’ 

But there is yet a further charge levelled against the Italians by 
the critics of this school. They are represented as having proved 
themselves not only foolishly improvident by their enormous military 
expenditure, but as having borne themselves throughout towards 
Austria in so deliberately provocative an attitude as to have made 
them the disturbers of the peace of Europe. The Italians, accord- 
ing to this view, have been standing forth flouting Austria with 
wanton insult, being bent on precipitating war, on goading her to 
arms, because, with arrogant self-conceit as to their military prowess, 
they are wickedly burning with desire to meet in the field a hated 
foe. To gain Venetia by peaceful means, it is held, would have 
been distasteful to the Italians, who are therefore affirmed to have 
studiously disregarded their international obligations towards Austria 
during the period of professed—however unwillingly accepted— 
peace. Now this view rests on an entirely unfounded ‘assump- 
tion, that of an inveterate hostility of Italy against the Austrian 
House, apart from their position as lords of Italian territory. From 
the peace of Villafranca until the present crisis the Italian Govern- 
ment and people have strictly observed their international duties, 
while yet never concealing their feelings, towards Austria. It has 
been their earnest hope, even their cherished belief, that they would 
be able to induce Austria to surrender Venetia in lieu of the compen- 
sation which Italy has publicly declared herself ready to give. Nor 
can we call to mind any instance of the Austrian Government having 
complained of Italy for keeping up agitation across the border and 
conniving at seditious manifestations. There have been disturb- 
ances in Venetia perpetrated by a small band of foolhardy men, but 
it was never pretended that they had been sent in from Italy; while 
at the time of the volunteer movement, which ended so sadly at 
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Aspromonte, it was the Italian Government which dispersed the 
menacing bodies of armed men on the confines, and the nation at 
large approved the step from a consciousness of the impolicy of what 
had been contemplated, in spite of the popularity centering around 
Garibaldi, and the great suspicion attaching to the conduct of the 
minister of the day. Nothing can therefore be more unjust than 
to accuse the Italians of having conducted themselves in a manner, 
calculated needlessly to inflame their relations with Austria. The 
proof is furnished by {the fact that practically Venice has been 
undisturbed by commotions and threats of inroad in a degree which 
contrasts with the descents and outbreaks that occurred so frequently 
in various States of the Peninsula previous to its great transformation. 
The explanation can be found in the serious conviction which has 
been pervading the nation that it must bide its time for Venice; that 
this object could not be won by a rash coup de main; that the duty 
of the hour was to train against the day of battle, if a peaceful solution 
were indeed to prove impossible. At present the diplomatic docu- 
ments are too few in number to enable us to follow the doings of the 
Italian Cabinet step by step, and to examine the efforts it made to arrive 
at an understanding with Austria. -That these efforts did not proceed 
only from friendly Powers aiming at mediation is certain. It is 
known that especially in the beginning of this year the Italian 
Government made renewed and strenuous exertions to open the way 
for drawing nearer to Austria in its relations—an opportunity for 
diplomatic intercourse having been afforded by the termination of the 
commercial treaty she had formerly made with Piedmont. It was 
understood at the time that the principal reason why General La 
Marmora consented to hold office after some rather humiliating 
parliamentary checks, was his desire not to risk the success of 
what he felt to be negotiations of real importance to his country 
by a change of hands at the Foreign Office. It will also be 
remembered that early in the year there occurred several mysterious 
flittings of distinguished individuals between Florence and Vienna, 
one of them being M. Visconti Vanosta, late Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The established impression is, that Italy then made no secret 
of her readiness to abstain from all hostility against Austria in the 
event of war with Prussia, if she would yield Venetia in return for fair 
compensation. What we can vouch for is, that such a policy was 
cordially recommended by all the leading members even of the 
advanced party. We were at that period in Italy, and had some oppor- 
tunity of seeing persons of various shades of opinion. The war feeling 
which has been so much spoken of we were unable to discover. It was 
indeed the undisguised opinion of all—Conservatives and Radicals— 
that should war actually come about under existing circumstances 
between Prussia and Austria, Italy must avail herself of the favour- 
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able opportunity for wresting Venetia from the grasp of the latter. 
There was not the same unanimity as to the effect of such a war upon 
the country ; some, and amongst them men of great judgment, holding 
that it would be a good in itself, bracing the nation’s spirit from the 
slackness of temper they considered it to have recently contracted 
under the influence of conflicting parties in Parliament, that had been 
paralysing the Government, and through it the country. But we never 
met one politician, however radical, who did not express himself in 
favour of good fellowship with Austria, if only she would make the 
sacrifice demanded by Italy for the completion of her integrity, 
or who sympathised with Prussia absolutely. Down to the hour 
when the electric wire astonished the world by flashing in all 
directions the hoaxes concocted in Vienna about an irruption into 
Rovigo of Italian free bands—hoaxes that were immediately followed 
by an influx of Austrian troops into Venetia—the Italian Govern- 
ment did not believe in the advent of war, and had taken no step 
beyond calling out the conscription of 50,000 men, which ought 
already to have been brought under arms in January. Up to the 
25th of April nothing whatever had been done in the Italian War 
Office beyond such preliminary arrangements as it would have been 
positively culpable to omit making in the uncertain aspect of the 
world. Indeed it appeared quite astonishing how men in office, and 
politicians of distinction, concurred in looking upon the possibility 
of the Prusso-Austrian quarrel ever coming to a head, as of the 
remotest nature. Any one who then happened to be in Florence, 
and had the means of seeing the inside of matters, well knows that 
the theory so freely broached here that the Italian Government had 
been actively arming for some time, and had been from the begin- 
ning actively pushing on Prussia to the fighting point, is simply 
absurd. What could have happened at that precise moment to sting 
the Emperor of Austria into a paroxysm of rage against Italy, and to 
make him suddenly bristle up so furiously in Venetia, we cannot say ; 
but most undoubtedly the step thus taken came with complete surprise 
upon the Italians, and first induced them to contemplate seriously the 
chances of imminent war. So much in reply to those who affirm that 
the attitude of the Italians since they have become a people has been 
that of deliberate disturbers of peace. 

But there is another set of politicians avowedly unfavourable to 
Italy, who proceed in their condemnation on different grounds. 
Their view is that all that has been going on there is really not 
worth a straw, because it rests on no natural foundation. If you 
listen, indeed, carefully to their reasoning, you will find that their 
argument is affected with the radical vice of contradiction; for 
in the same breath is it asserted that nothing can ever come out 
of the Italians because they have not in them the independent 
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spirit that can withstand the dictation of France, and that all 
done by them since Villafranca is certain to be swept away because 
it has been done by them of their own impulse against the wishes of 
the Emperor Napoleon. Now either the one assumption or the other 
may be true; but it is a manifest and irreconcilable contradiction to 
advance both. If the Italians are destitute of spirit, they cannot be 
credited with having resolutely acted for five years in defiance of a 
superior influence. If what they have performed has been achieved 
hitherto in the teeth of the Emperor,~then they have shown a 
determined will of their own. Finally, to jump at the conclusion: 
that because the eonformation which has come about is not precisely 
the one which the Emperor contemplated when he engaged in the 
task of reconstructing Italy, therefore he must use force to pre- 
vent its consolidation, is a false syllogism. As happens always, 
the violence of passion has caused incompatible arguments to be 
strung together for the sake of an apparent point to be turned against 
the object of dislike. There is only one method of reducing such 
reasoning to its just value. We must take facts by themselves; 
look at their nature; weigh their import; and then strike the balance 
between their conflicting results. It is probably quite true that when 
the Emperor engaged in the Italian enterprise, he not only never 
contemplated bringing about an united kingdom, but that a con- 
federation was the political conception which he was bent upon 
realising. The truth is, that the unity which has resulted did not 
at that time float in a definite shape before the mind of any prac- 
tical Italian politician. It presented itself instinctively under the 
influence of extraordinary circumstances that gave an intense point 
to the general patriotic aspirations of the country beyond what they 
could have been expected fo reach under the action of ordinary 
stimulants. The question then is, whether the Emperor, like the 
bulk of the Italians, has himself acquiesced with good faith in that 
which may be called the spontaneous production of an overpowering 
combination of concurring causes; or whether, while outwardly 
assenting to the existence of something foreign to his original con- 
ception, and therefore, it is presumed, thoroughly distasteful to his 
feclings, he is not inwardly determined on breaking up at an 
opportune moment the united monarchy, for the substitution in its 
stead of that confederation which undoubtedly he did once recom- 
mend as the most fitting political configuration for Italy ? According 
to this view, the Emperor was thwarted by the Italians when with 
headstrong passions they rendered the stipulations of the Villafranca 
treaty a dead letter, and ever since he has harboured the resolution 
to make them pay for their impertinence by bringing down the 
kingdom they have been striving to rear. All that has been done 
in the Peninsula since the signature of the Treaty of Zurich is 
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therefore to be regarded as mere child’s play—destined to have 
no duration, and infallibly doomed to retributive destruction at the 
hand of the mighty Emperor Napoleon, who is firmly resolved to 
avenge himself for the liberties the Italians have ventured upon 
with his protectorate, and to establish the confederation they rejected 
with so much scorn. Now how does this theory of the Emperor 
Napoleon, in chronic dudgeon at a saucy young Italy, and medi- 
tating silently her sound chastisement for the irrepressible forward- 
ness she has shown, square with certain capital facts and positive 
deeds that lie before us for inspection in the clear and clean precision 
of completeness? ‘Let us pass them in review. 

When the peace of Villafranca was made by the Emperor, his forces 
occupied Tuscany, and were practically in possession of the Romagna 
and the Duchies. As soon as ever tidings of the stipulations for the 
sanctioned restoration of their expelled sovereign reached the popula- 
tions of these territories, they at once manifested their intention to dis- 
regard them, and proceeded toinitiate annexation to Victor Emmanucel’s 
realm. In spite of these unmistakable demonstrations, the Emperor 
contented himself with simply diplomatic dissuasion from the course 
pursued ; and although daily it became more apparent that the popular 
feeling was not to be checked by such means alone, he yet deliberately 
withdrew at the critical moment the French forces from Central 
Italy, whose presence there was the only thing which could have 
obstructed a vote of annexation, and might easily as well as plausibly 
have been protracted, if he had been at all inclined thereto. The 
missions sent to, and representations made in, Central Italy against 
fusion under Victor Emmanuel, however earnest, could not counter- 
vail the effective freedom of deliberation afforded through the timely 
evacuation by the French forces; and it is hard to believe that a 
shrewd politician like the Emperor should have been ignorant of 
the intrinsic difference in worth between the means he was employ- 
ing for influencing the populations of Central Italy, and those he 
had declined to avail himself of. The result was that annexation was 
voted and carried when it became acquiesced in—although under 
an ineffective protest—by France. But perhaps it may be surmised 
that an adequate ground then existed for the Emperor not to thwart 
sharply the national passions, in the fact that he had not yet quietly 
got out of Italian hands those provinces which were the stipulated 
price for his friendly services. No such motive can, however, be dis- 
covered for his bearing on the next great critical occasion for the 
Italian monarchy. That Garibaldi’s expedition against Naples 
should have proceeded from French instigation, no one has been 
rash enough to fancy. Yet, in spite of the personal indisposition 
felt for the purely revolutionary element set in motion by the great 
popular chieftain, the Emperor, although professing sympathy for 
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the King of Naples, never stretched out a finger to stay his fall. 
More than that, he again omitted deliberately to avail himself 
of his position to embarrass—which he might have done without 
taking one single step in advance—the consolidation of the infant 
kingdom. Openly Garibaldi proclaimed his intention to lead over 
the fallen throne of Naples his intoxicated bands to an assault on 
Rome, kept from Italy by the intervention of French soldiers. 
There was imminent danger that the billows of a wild movement 
would overwhelm the State, and sweep the direction of affairs 
out of the hands of Victor Emmanuel, to lodge it in those of 
fanciful dreamers. France had only to preserve her previous 
attitude of protection over the States of the Church, and infallibly a 
collision must have come on in which the Italian revolution would 
have wildly dashed itself to shivers. But France of her own choice 
retired at the precise moment from that peculiar attitude of protec- 
tion over the States of the Church, which it had been believed she 
claimed. After an interview of two Italian Ministers with the Em- 
peror at Chambery, after which the latter went away to Algiers, the 
royal forces invaded the Pope’s dominions—crushed his motley army 
of foreign adventurers, and annexed under the eyes of the French 
troops doing duty in a carefully circumscribed radius from Rome, 
all the territory these had left unoccupied. The effect of this daring and 
successful move was to confirm the ascendency of the monarchy, to 
fortify the somewhat misguided popularity of the constituted autho- 
rities, and to make Garibaldi and the whole revolutionary force sink 
into a quite secondary position, easy of control by the representatives 
of recognised government—that is, the United Italy which it is 
believed the Emperor has aimed at invidiously stabbing to the 
heart. There remained, however, one source of irritation in the 
country productive of perpetual difficulties to the Government in 
the continued and indefinite occupation of Rome by French troops. 
This proved a subject of lasting agitation, a lever in the hands 
of demagogues, a grievance rankling in the hearts of true patriots. 
Every Italian felt the humiliation of this occupation, the stand- 
ing danger to his country involved in its confirmed existence. 
Deliberately and spontaneously the Emperor chose to make then 
the September Convention, which guaranteed the cessation of 
this hateful state of things, whereby he did that which more than 
anything else satisfied the feelings of the country, and rendered the 
nation content with the policy represented by the monarchy. Of course 
it may be said that the Convention is still unexecuted and will never 
be carried out. It is impossible to disprove by facts a hypothesis 
resting on anticipations. We keep to that which has taken place, 
and leave the future to care for itself. What we say then is that the 
Convention as embodied in a treaty, and made on that particular 
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matter with the King of Italy, was a measure attended with immense 
moral consequences, for the improvement of his position and the 
general strengthening of his power. Also we maintain that the 
significance of this measure was heightened by the absence of any 
outward motive which induced the Emperor thereto, in return for 
especial objects. It has indeed been said by some of those politicians 
who are freely given to deal in, and in turn to become themselves 
the victims of, hoaxes, that the Convention was given against the 
secret pledge of Italian territory—the Ligurian coast-land and the 
island of Sardinia. The story is too preposterous to be worthy of 
elaborate refutation. One fact is enough to stamp its utter falseness. 
The man who has taken the supreme direction of affairs into his 
hands at this great crisis is Baron Ricasoli. The Prime Minister 
of his country for a special purpose, he must be aware of every secret 
connected with its existing political relations. Now the man who 
can believe that the “Iron Baron” can be privy to the sale of an 
Italian province—that he can consent to engage in a policy based 
on such a transaction—must verily be affected with inordinate ‘cre- 
dulity. 

Finally we would draw attention to the fact that while in the 
Emperor’s recent letter to M. Drouyn de Lhuys explanatory of his 
intended line of policy at the present crisis, amidst expressions that 
may well bear an ambiguous construction, there occurs the one dis- 
tinct sentence that he considers it the interest of France to preserve 
“the work which we have contributed to raise in Italy.” That 
explicit utterance certainly was of the Emperor’s own secking, and 
the significance of the spontaneous declaration is heightened by the 
incidence of the moment when it was spoken. Europe was then 
fretting to know how the Emperor might look upon the Italians in 
their war-humour, and he chose to gratify its curiosity by an expression 
of his distinct sympathy with them in the aim they have in view. 
That letter proved therefore a very valuable service, for it publicly 
assured the world that the moral countenance of France is decidedly 
accorded to Italy, and that she will not allow the restoration of 
Austrian ascendency. Short of actually marching his troops against 
Austria, the Emperor could not have devised anything more directly 
calculated to strengthen the hands of the Italians at this critical 
moment. 

We have now said enough to explain our views upon the position 
of the Italians in the course of policy they have been pursuing. 
That the work they have taken in’ hand is one of mighty pro- 
portions, tasking their strength to a straining point, and necessarily 
attended with tremendous risks, must be obvious to all. 

But at this moment, in spite of military checks in the field, it may 
safely be assumed that the great political ends for which the country 
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girded up its loins will be secured to Italy. The liberation of Venetia 
from the Austrian yoke must be considered a fact. There are, indeed, 
some persons disposed to dwell with misgivings on the circumstance 
that the transfer by Austria was made—at least originally—to France. 
They are troubled with fears as to the conditions which the latter 
Power may attach to the giving over to Italy of the province which 
it was attempted to deposit under French custody. A few hours are 
likely to set all controversy at rest on this head, which it would, 
therefore, be idle to speculate upon. Upon one thing, however, 
we will venture to express an opinion: if France really entertains the 
thought of exacting from Italy a compensation for Venetia, she will 
now most certainly meet there a temper which she will be unable 
to cajole into any such transaction. The incidents that have come to 
public knowledge in connection with the Emperor of Austria’s cession 
of Venetia to France have awakened a feeling throughout the country 
which it will be beyond the power of any statesman not to take 
cognizance of. Had the Italian arms met with a really crushing 
defeat, and had the military intervention of France then proved the 
instrument for protecting a prostrate Italy from destruction—for 
causing the triumphant Austrians to retreat quietly within their lines 
—we should have been prepared to see the Italians pay for this para- 
mount service by the cession of Sardinia. A province on the main- 
land—like Liguria—we believe that tne Italians never would have 
given, even as the price of such assistance. But under the supposed 
circumstances, we think that an Italian statesman would have been 
supported by the voice of the country if he had secured the nation at 
the price of that island. At the present moment, however, it would 
be preposterous to consider such a combination feasible, and above 
all with Baron Ricasoli as minister. The inflexible nature of the 
man was shown by the resolute action he took against any notion of 
separate negociation with Austria. Tis haughty independence is 
a pledge for the attitude of Italy, which will come out of this contest 
morally strengthened as well as materially enlarged, and even though 
barren of brilliant victories, yet fortified by the exhibition of acknow- 
ledged spirit. 
W. C. Carrwreut. 
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WE easily retain our position as the leading nation in geographical 
discovery ; one of the few favourable things, and one of the few true 
things which we have recently heard about ourselves from abroad is 
that we are “les decouvreurs par excellence ;” we as certainly hold 
that position as the Spaniards and the Dutch held it before us. 
British and Irish enterprise have done more within the last fifteen 
years towards filling up the map of the world than has been done, I 
think, in any fifteen years since the sixteenth century. Scarcely 
anywhere do I remember such an eminent coférie of travellers 
contemporary with one another as that which includes the names 
of Livingstone, Burton, Speke, Grant, Burke, Stuart, Mackinlay, 
McClintock, and Palgrave, besides*many others. To this illustrious 
list another name must now be added, that of Samuel White Baker. 

What are the qualities which together go to the making up of a 
great geographical adventure? The answer is easy—high quality of 
execution, and high power of narration ; for an ill-narrated adventure 
is little more than half done; in that we have the difference between 
Merolla and Livingstone. Under the head of execution I should 
demand from my ideal traveller, first, an heroic ambitious purpose, 
if possible, romantic or scientific rather than commercial (because 
one gets rid by this of the desire or hope of solid remuneration) ; 
second, I should require the physical courage of a Lieutenant 
Willoughby, combined with the moral courage of a first-class old 
Jesuit, or of a missionary in the wilder parts of California; 
thirdly, I should require the manual dexterity and resource of a 
sailor, combined with the tight-laced ideas of discipline and the 
singleness of purpose which we see in a veteran sergeant-major ; 
fourthly, I am modest enough to require an enthusiasm which never 
grows to fanaticism, a sympathy for all men of every colour and race, 
which, while it denounces their vices, is perfectly fair towards their 
virtues; lastly, one would wish, were it possible, that the adventurer 
should have such difficulties to overcome, and should overcome them 
so well, as to make the world listen to him, and thus to call general 
attention to the object of his adventure. 

So much for execution. Well executed adventures frequently fail 
to take the public ear from being ill narrated. (I do not, of course, 
allude to such a great affair as this. The expedition is one which, 
either with regard to execution or narration, rises above criticism.) 
The narrator of an expedition, whether he be the leader of it or not, 


(1) Tue Arperr N’Yanza, Great Basin or tHe Nite, anp EXxpioration or THE 
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whether that expedition be through the centre of Australia or up 
some little glacier in the Alps, the two extremes of exploring, must, 
if he wishes to get credit for his courage, avoid certain faults. He 
must not be funny, for instance; Kinglake and Robert Curzon were 
funny, and funny so well that we can stand no imitations. I read a 
book of Australian travel the other day which was nothing but a 
mass of frivolous jokes. The man who wrote it (I will not name him) 
had been, under a noble chief, utterly beyond the bounds of human 
knowledge, had seen things which no man ever saw before, and the 
result was this book. But in avoiding this fault, our narrator should 
give us all the humour which is got by the difference and incongruity 
between savage tribes and our own people. He must use as little as 
possible words which, while familiar to him, are unknown to us, 
remembering that he is informing his readers, not displaying his own 
knowledge; lastly, his style should be simple, clear, and if occasionally 
grand, innocent of anything like fine writing. 

Such, I think, are the principal requirements in a well-executed 
and well-narrated expedition. That of Mr. Baker to the Albert 
N’yanza Lake fulfils all these conditions further than they have often 
been fulfilled before. In other words, this is one of the most interest- 
ing and best written books of travel to be found. This is high praise, 
but not given without due consideration. In one quality, however, 
all the world must agree that it beats nearly all other books of travel 
hollow,—in the quality of romance. Surely, since the world was, no 
young wife ever went on such a wild and awful tour as this; yet 
here she is, in years and appearance a Berengaria, in courage a Joan 
of Arc: at one time arranging her cartridges and percussion caps 
while the tropical night re-echoed with the dreadful boom of the 
African war-drum, and the still more furious rattle of the tambourinage 
of the Turks; at one time holding her husband’s horse while he went 
single-handed to attack some fierce wild animal; at another struck 
down speechless, senseless for a week with sunstroke, in a place 
which seems more like some evil locality one arrives at in a bad 
nightmare than anywhere in the bounds of human knowledge; 
then standing, nigh dead with more than two years of sickness 
and struggling, leaning on the arm of a husband scarce in better 
plight than herself, gazing on the great freshwater ocean, the object 
of their weary quest, with the wild plunging surf tearing at the 
shingles at her feet ;—triumphant, but hopeless, because the dreadful 
road back had to be measured, every foot of its weary way, by 
rapidly failing feet carrying a still more exhausted body. When 
these two stood on the shores of the Luta Nzigé, reduced to the last 
extremities in means and in health, they were triumphant, but they 
could have had but few real hopes of returning to tell us of their 
triumph ; still fewer had they known the awful passes to which they 
were to be brought on their homeward journey to Gondo Koro. 
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‘« As in strange lands a traveller walking slow 
In doubt and great perplexity, 
A little before moonrise hears the low 
Moan of an unknown sea. 


And knows not if it be the sound 
Of stones cast down, or some great cry 

Of huge wild beast; then saith he, I have found 
A new land, but I die.” 


The last two lines can be quoted here with wonderful fitness. 
Those who love (and who does not) romance in its highest, purest 
form, will remember this book, with their Guy Mannering, their 
Robinson Cruse, their Martin Chuzzlewit, or other first-class 
favourites, with the additional pleasure of reflecting that it is only 
the carefully written-up journal of an amateur scientific man, who 
was with us yesterday, and is among us now. 

So much for our opinion of the expedition, and of the way in which 
the story of it has been told, in comparison with other stories of other 
adventures. One word more might be said: it was carried on at 
Mr. Baker’s sole expense, and under Mr. Baker’s sole management. 
By this great effort of public spirit he gained two advantages: he 
had no divided councils to combat and compose, and there was no 
fear of any jealousy between the chief and the second in command, a 
jealousy which has so often cither ruined the best expedition, or given 
rise to heartburnings and debates, which never can be composed, for 
the simple reason that the arguments are based on assumed facts, 
which facts are denied alternately by either party, and that no new 
facts are immediately attainable. At least, such appears to me to be 
the history of such expeditions as have either failed or have become 
unpleasant subjects to the public in consequence of petty jealousies 
and squabbles between the parties carrying them on. 

Mr. Baker’s object in this great expenditure of private means 
was threefold, or, to be more correct, he had but three alterna- 
tives before him. Either he would meet Speke and Grant (already 
started from Zanzibar), and assist them home, if successful; or, if 
they had perished, would ascertain their fate; or, lastly, would 
supplement their discoveries, and verify such points as they in the 
hurry of their magnificent raid across the centre of Africa had left 
unvisited. Neither of the two former objects had happily to be 
carried out. Speke and Grant were passed on safely from the gentle 
gentleman Rumanika, to the dissipated Mtesa, the dog keeper, the 
man with the lion’s walk; to the deceitful beggar, King Kamrasi, 
and so across the fine mountain stream which Speke naturally took 
for the Great Nile, to Faloro, to Gondo Koro, to safety and home. Mr. 
Baker’s share in the great business was neither that of assisting Speke 
and Grant, nor of discovering their remains. It fell to his lot to 
supplement their discoveries, almost to eclipse them, by a discovery 
only made through suffering and anxiety, far greater than any 
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which they had undergone, carried out with a courage and an 
audacity equal to theirs. It is impossible to give higher praise than 
this. 

Speke, in August, 1858, struck a large lake in 2° 20'S., 33° 10’ E. 
In 1862 he again made that lake, 160 miles to the north-west of 
his former point, and seeing it at intervals, followed it to its north- 
west corner, and found that a noble stream, equal, say, to that of the 
Rhine at Scaffhausen, issued from it, and poured over the Ripon 
Falls, a broken stream of 400 to 500 feet broad. He again struck 
what was undoubtedly the Great Nile, 100 miles off, at Jebel 
Kookoo, where the river is some 1300 or 1400 feet lower, and 
increased vastly in volume, having now a breadth of 400 yards 
of clear water, exclusive of vast reed beds. He was informed by 
the natives that the river he had seen issuing from the Victoria Lake 
passed into another lake, and almost immediately issued from it; 
this lake they called the little Luta Nzige lake, the lake of the dead 
locusts. Mr. Baker has accounted for these differences of elevation, 
and has explored this lake. From the Karuma Falls the river is a 
succession of rapids and islands, utterly unnavigable, falling some 
1300 feet in forty miles; and at last_making one final and magnifi- 
cent cascade, 120 feet in height. It now becomes still, almost without 
current, and after a tranquil course of twelve miles, enters one of 
the largest bodies of fresh water in the world, known for 300 
miles, and then reported as stretching away indefinitely to the 
westward. Mr. Baker sailed for a fortnight on this lake, and ninety 
miles to the south of the embouchure of Speke’s river it was sixty 
miles in breadth from east to west, while to the south it stretched 
away with an horizon like that of the ocean. Thirty miles from 
the entrance of the smaller river, a much larger one, the Great Nile 
itself in fact, issues from the lake, reported as navigable for about 
eighty miles, without a cataract, until it strikes the range of Jebel 
Kookoo, scarcely ninety miles from Gondo Koro, to which place the 
Baroness van Capellan and Mrs. Tinne brought their steamer, in 
their heroic effort to assist Speke and Grant. So at last the great 
problem of the origin of the Nile is solved. The origin of the Nile 
is in lat. 2° 40’ N. long. 31° 25’ E., the point where it leaves 
the Albert N’yanza. 

The expedition began on the 15th of April, 1861, and ended the 
dth of May, 1865; four years andaday. The last Christian face, 
that of Dr. Murie, was seen on the 26th of March, 1863; the next 
on the 5th of May, 1865. Two years and two months this lady and 
gentleman were entirely alone, among the savages, entirely without 
communication with the world, going over new ground almost the 
whole time. It is not too much to say, indeed, that they were seldom 
on the tracks of Speke at all; carried out of their course through 
the necessity of following a slave hunting party, they went too far 
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to the east, on to the watershed of the Sobat, the greatest castern 
affluent of the great river above the Blue Nile, and only intersected 
Speke’s route at the place he calls Koki in Gani, which they call 
Fatiko. Again, they did not take the same line in advancing to 
the Karuma Fulls as did Speke in retreating from them; deceived 
by a woman who understood both Arabic and the native languages, 
and whom they had taken as interpreter, they were carried west of 
their true course, and only struck the Victoria Nile twelve miles 
below the falls, cutting Speke’s line again at the ferry above. They 
can scarcely be said to be on Speke’s track again until they reached 
Kamrasi’s Capital at Mrooli, from which place they diverged into 
a country unknown before to civilised man, to make their great 
discovery, by the line of the Kafour river. 

One thing became obvious to them at once—that unless they could 
speak Arabic they were at the mercy of their interpreter. With a 
strange, almost puzzling patience, they determined to learn it before 
they went on. They spent a year, not only in learning Arabic, but 
in exploring the Blue Nile, and the other eastern tributaries of the 
great river, partly on the tracks of Bruce. Mr. Baker promises us 
a future book on these eastern tributaries, and the public must hold 
him to his word. The details will be very interesting ; but he has 
given us the results. 


*«T followed the banks of the Atbara to the junction of the Settite or Taccazy 
river; I then followed the latter grand stream into the Abyssinian mountains 
in the Basé country. From thence I crossed over to the rivers Salaam and 
Angrab, at the foot of the magnificent range of mountains from which they 
flow direct into the Atbara. ‘Having explored those rivers, I passed through 
an extensive and beautiful tract of country, forming a portion of Abyssinia on 
the south bank of the river Salaam; and again crossing the Atbara, I arrived 
at the frontier town of Gellabat, known by Bruce as ‘ Ras el Feel.’ March- 
ing due west from that point, I arrived at the river Rahad in about lat. 12° 30'; 
descending its banks, I crossed over a narrow strip of country to the west, 
arriving at the river Dinder, and following these streams to their junction with 
the Blue Nile, I descended that grand river to Khartoum, having been exactly 
twelve months from the day I had left Berbér. 

‘*The whole of the above-mentioned rivers, i.e. the Atbara, Settite, Salaam, 
Angrab, Rahad, Dinder, and Blue Nile, are the great drains of Abyssinia, all 
having a uniform course from south-east to north-west, and meeting the main 
Nile in two months; by the Blue Nile at Khartoum, 15° 30’, and by the Atbara 
in lat. 17° 37'.. The Blue Nile during the dry season is so reduced that there 
is not sufficient water for the small vessels engaged in transporting produce from 
Sennaar to Khartoum; at that time the water is beautifully clear, and, reflect- 
ing the cloudless sky, its colour has given it the well-known name of Bahr el 
Azrak, or Blue river. No water is more delicious than that of the Blue Nile; 
in great contrast to that of the White river, which is never clear, and has a 
disagreeable taste of vegetation; this difference in the quality of the waters 
being a distinguishing characteristic of the two rivers; the one, the Blue Nile, 
being a rapid mountain stream, rising and falling with great rapidity; the 
other, of lake origin, flowing through vast marshes. The course of the Blue 
Nile is through fertile soil; thus there is a trifling loss in absorption, and 
during the heavy rains a yast amount of earthy matter of a red colour is con- 
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tributed by its waters to the general fertilising deposit of the Nile in Lower 
Egypt.” 


This singularly confirms Humboldt’s theory that the flooding of 
the Nile results from tropical rains rather than from the melting 
of snow in the Mountains of the Moon under an equatorial sun, 
which latter theory was considered at one time so perfectly satis- 
factory. Humboldt is seldom wrong (I almost dare say never 
wrong), and I think that the reason of this is, not that Humboldt 
had so many more facts to generalise from than had other men, 
but that Humboldt always made himself certain about his facts 
before he attempted to build a theory. 

Our present object would be hardly gained if I merely made out 
a précis account of the expedition to enable idle people to talk about 
the book without reading it. Besides, Mr. Baker’s literary ability 
is so great, and has been so well proved before, that one might 
chance to make oneself ridiculous by putting his narrative in one’s 
own language. As a proof of what I say about his power of 
telling a simple and beautiful story most simply and most beau- 


tifully, let us take the case of the boy hero, Saat, and let Mr. Baker 
tell the tale. 


‘It was about a week before our departure from Khartoum, that Mrs. Baker 
and I were at tea, in the middle of the courtyard, when a miserable boy, 
about twelve years of age, came uninvited to her side, and knelt down in the 
dust at her feet. There was something so irresistibly supplicating in the 
attitude of the child, that the first impulse was to give him something from 
the table. This was declined, and he merely begged to be allowed to live 
with us, and to be our boy. He said that he had been turned out of the 
Mission, merely because the Bari boys of the establishment were thieves, and 
thus he suffered for their sins.. I could not believe it possible that the child 
had been actually turned out into the streets, and believing that the fault 
must lie in the boy, I told him I would inquire. In the mean time he was 
given in charge of the cook. 

‘It happened that on the following day I was so much occupied that I 
forgot to inquire at the Mission; and once more the cool hour of evening 
arrived, when, after the intense heat of the day, we sat at table in the open 
courtyard; it was refreshed by being plentifully watered. Hardly were we 
seated, when again the boy appeared, kneeling in the dust, with his head — 
lowered at my wife’s feet, and imploring to be allowed to follow us. It was 
in vain that I explained that we had a boy, and did not require another; that 
the journey was long and difficult, and that he might perhaps die. The boy 
feared nothing, and craved simply that he might belong to us. He had no 
place of shelter, no food; had been stolen from his parents, and was a helpless 
outcast.” 


The boy followed them, through delay, through treachery, fever, 
famine, despair itself, a most faithful and brave little hero. They 
were full sail down the Nile, homeward to their triumph. They 
arrived at the village of Wat Shély, only three days from Khar- 
toum. 


‘Saat was dying. The night passed, and I expected that all would be over 
before sunrise; but as morning dawned a change had taken place ; the burning 
uU2 
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fever had left him, and although raised blotches had broken out upon his chest 
and various parts of his body, he appeared much better. We now gave him 
stimulants; a teaspoonful of Araki that we had bought at Fashéder was 
administered every ten minutes, on a lump of sugar. This he crunched in 
his mouth, while he gazed at my wife with an expression of affection, but he 
could not speak. 

‘‘T had him well washed, and dressed in clean clothes, that had been kept 
most carefully during the voyage, to be worn on our entrée to Khartoum. 
He was laid down to sleep upon a clean mat, and my wife gave him a lump 
of sugar to moisten his mouth and to relieve his thickly-furred tongue. His 
pulse was very weak, and his skin cold. ‘Poor Saat,’ said my wife, ‘his 
life hangs upon a thread. "We must nurse him most carefully ; should he have 
a relapse, nothing will save him.’ An hour passed, and he slept. Karka, the 
fat, good-natured slave woman, quietly went to his side; gently taking him 
by the ankles and knees, she stretched his legs into a straight position, and 
laid his arms parallel with his sides. She then covered his face with a cloth, 
one of the few rags that we still possessed. ‘ Does he sleep still ?’ we asked. 
The tears ran down the cheeks of the savage, but good-hearted Karka, as sho 
sobbed, ‘ He is dead.’ ”’ 


The first great difficulty with which they had to contend was 
the extreme jealousy which the slave-traders had to their enter- 
ing the country, feeling sure, should an educated European eye 
once see their horrible rascalities in all their native deformity, 
that the indignation of Europe would be brought to bear upon 
the Egyptian Government, and that a stop would be put to the 
slave-trade. Mahomed—the man who had first, most unwillingly, 
brought Speke back from the slave depét at Faloro—was Mr. Baker’s 
greatest enemy, while he appeared his friend. He appointed a cer- 
tain day to march with him, and marched off secretly a few days 
before, taking with him the greater part of the escort and many of 
the guns, for which piece of villainy we are happy to say he got 
fairly punished. On his return, Mr. Baker found him amusing him- 
self at Khartoum; and had him before the Divan, by sentence of 
which he then and there was tied up and severely flogged, which, 
combined with the fearful disaster which he and his fellows met 
with while slave-hunting in the Latooka country, must cause him to 
hate the name of Baker considerably. 

This was exceedingly provoking, because Mahomed was going 
exactly in the direction required ; for we observe that Faloro is but 
forty-five miles from the lake. Another party was starting at the 
same time, but they were going too far to the east, and no slave- 
hunter would be so ungentlemanly as to hunt on another gentle- 
man’s country. But with this party Mr. Baker determined to go, 
if necessary, with only Mrs. Baker and two followers. It was the 
party of Koorshed Aga, a friendly Circassian, and was commanded 
by one Ibrahim, who was utterly opposed to being followed, and, 
indeed, “dared” Mr. Baker to do so, even threatening to fire. 
However he had to do with a stronger will than his own. The 
moment he started Mr. Baker started too, to try to reach the village 
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of Ellyria, and gain a good character by presents to the natives 
before the Turks should be able to set the inhabitants against him. 
Camels and donkeys, however, laden with about two tons of baggage, 
floundering through a country intersected by nullahs, having to be 
loaded and unloaded at each, were no match for the light-footed 
porters of Ibrahim. Mr. and Mrs. Baker had ridden forward to 
within a few miles of Ellyria when they were driven to despair 
at seeing the Turk’s party defile past them with an insolent 
expression on their faces. Ibrahim brought up the rear, and was 
passing also with a curled lip, Mr. Baker in his bitter anger refusing 
to treat with him, when Mrs. Baker took the law into her own 
hands, and called him by name. It ended in his coming to them ; 
personal explanations followed, presents were given, and an alliance 
was made. This was the beginning of Mr. Baker’s influence over 
this man, which in the end grew to be absolutely paramount. © 

At Latomé, in the Latooka country, the parties of Ibrahim and 
Mr. Baker came across the party of Mahomed. The two Turks had 
a warm debate as to whose “country” it was, as though they were 
masters of hounds, but scolded themselves into silence without fight- 
ing. Very soon after this, Mahomed, as if bent on doing all the 
mischief in his power, marched away south, acting on the information 
gathered from Speke’s men, and attacked Kamrasi, causing a com- 
plication which produced much misery afterwards. Here also 
Mr. Baker’s own men mutinied, and prepared to join the party of 
Mahomed ; but one blow, and one only, from the right hand of Mr. 
Baker stretched the ringleader on the ground, putting him hors de 
combat for several days, and terrified the others into submission. 

They now passed through a beautiful mountain region into the 
Latooka country, the people of which are of a “Galla” origin ; that 
is to say, with a strain of Abyssinian-Asiatic blood in them. He 
had unparalleled opportunities of studying their habits, for he was 
detained among them a weary while. In the next nine months he 
had not advanced fifty miles. The history of that nine months is a 
history of sickness and disappointment ; their beasts of burden rapidly 
dying around them, and the natives, infuriated beyond measure at 
the atrocities of the Turks, frequently preparing to attack them. By 
the time that the Asua, a river in their track, whose flooding had 
delayed them, was sufficiently low to be crossed, they were both of 
them wrecked with sickness, all their quinine gone, and the beasts of 
burden all dead. It must not be supposed that the history of the 
various accidents which brought them into this miserable plight, or 
the description of the great elevated plateau on which they occurred, 
are at all weary reading. They are wonderfully new and painfully 
interesting. 

During this long detention, Mr. Baker’s influence over Ibrahim 
and the other slave-hunters under him had become supreme. 
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The reason of this seems to me perfectly plain. They saw for the 
first time a great European. Here was a man stronger, braver, more 
infinitely dexterous, than any they had seen before—a man of infinite 
resources, and, what seemed to them, infinite knowledge ; a man who 
could alike mend their guns and cure their illnesses, who appeared 
to them to possess some supernatural influence, seeing that those who 
had deserted from him to Mahomed had met with lamentable deaths ; 
and yet who wanted nothing from them. For the first time these 
poor, godless, benighted robbers saw a perfectly unselfish, chivalrous 
man, to whom the things of this world were as straws and sticks— 
one who would gladly die a bitter death if he could increase human 
knowledge. That they could have understood him is impossible ; 
but in their darkened hearts there must have existed some of that 
feeling of respect towards those actuated by unselfish or incompre- 
hensible motives which exists among the lowest savages ; that feeling 
which, in its lowest developments, makes the American Indian lunatic 
a God-visited person, and keeps the heroic Methodist missionary 
unscathed through the wildest scenes of ruffianism in California or 
Washoe. 

Baker now, weakened as he was by sickness, assumed the lead. 
He pointed out to Ibrahim that, in spite of all his pillaging and 
murder, he had collected so little ivory that he would cut but a poor 
figure before his master, Koorshid Agu, on his return to Gondo Koro. 
His bargain with him was this: that he should be guaranteed some 
ten thousand pounds of ivory if he would advance into Unyoro to 
Kamrasi’s Capital on these conditions :—the country was to be con- 
sidered as belonging to Mr. Baker, and its inhabitants were to be 
absolutely sacred from all kinds of ill usage. The terms were agreed 
to most willingly, not only because the “ Sowar’s” word had become 
law, but because the “ Howadji” held the purse-strings. 

Both too ill to walk, but both rejoicing in activity, and in the 
freshly-grown hope of accomplishing their object after all, they 
started, riding on purchased oxen, from their place of detention, 
4,000 féet above the ocean, and began to descend from the plateau 
towards the river Asua, the river which had detained them so long. 
This river they found but a slender stream at this date (8th of 
January, 1864), and 1,000 feet lower than the Farajoke country 
through which they had passed. Speke, from native information, 
makes this river to rise out of a bay of the Victoria Lake, which he 
calls Bahari Ngo; but this seems to me impossible for more reasons 
than one. Among other reasons, that the habit of the river is not 
the steady habit of any great lake-fed river of which I have ever 
heard ; and again, no Jake could long retain the habit of discharging 
by two channels, unless it lies in a basin of porphyry, or, as far as 
that goes, emerald, or some stone equally impervious to water. I 
only speak of lakes, rock-bound lakes. As for elevated spongy 
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swamps, lying accidentally on a water-shed, there is nothing to pre- 
vent their dribbling their waters in any direction. In our own country 
the great sponge of Cranmere (in Dartmoor) sends out at least five 
important rivers ; and there are some who say that the Lecombye and 
the Zaire rise from the very same swamp. Who knows? Only I 
cannot help declining to believe that a lake which can hurl out such 
a splendid cataract as that which goes over the Murchison Falls can 
at the same time have any other lip. And while we are on the 
subject, what is the size of that lake, and how much do we know 
about it? Young noblemen, with wealth, energy, brains, and pluck, 
go to Jan Mayens land, over the Rocky Mountains, and, alas! get 
themselves killed on the Matterhorn. Is there no young nobleman 
who will leave his dancing and fox-hunting, and go and find out all 
these matters for us? Speke and Baker have dented the road for 
them. Will no one follow? The prospect is enough to make one 
wish, for the first time in one’s life, that one was a young nobleman, 
with an Eton education and a few thousand pounds’ worth of loose 
cash. 

Crossing the Asua, they arrived at a beautiful mountain place called 
Shooa ; and here the Obbo porters, hearing that they were bound for 
Kamrasi’s country, absconded. Kamrasi was so much dreaded that 
but few porters were procurable, and many things were left behind 
here in camp. On the 18th of January they metal and the same 
day, for the first time, crossed the track of Speke, at the place he 
calls Koki, but which Baker calls Fatiko, this being the last inhabited 
place until the Karuma falls, fully forty miles distant. They descended 
into a sea of prairie, firing it before them, and in four days saw at 
sunrise the white mist which hung over the Victoria Nile. 

The slave woman who was their guide was an enemy to Kamrasi, 
and in spite of all suspicions and precautions, brought them to the 
river, not at the Karuma falls, but fifteen miles lower down, in the 
country of Rionga, at war with Kamrasi, in the very place they did 
not wish to find themselves. They therefore turned up the river, a 
magnificent stream, raging among rocks and over cascades, and 
reached at last the Karuma falls. The natives which had followed 
them on the opposite side of the river in vast swarms, were now 
crowded together in one mass. Baker induced some of them to come 
near enough to enable them to hear through the roar of the falls 
that Speke’s brother had arrived: and he, having dressed himself in 
grey like Speke, went and stood on a lofty pinnacle of rock above the 
river. In a very short time he heard the news he must have antici- 
pated, and felt the full effect of Mahomed’s villainy. No stranger 
was to enter the country on pain of death. 

For nine days he was detained here, in consequence of Kamrasi’s 
terror at the Turks who accompanied Ibrahim, and dread of another 
raid like that of Debono’s people under Mahomed. During this time 
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he had leisure for remarking the wonderful improvement in the 
civilisation of the natives. He had now reached the ancient king- 
dom of Kittara, which formerly seems to have extended over all the 
country which lies between the Victoria N’yanza and the Albert, and 
to have been bounded on the north by Speke’s Victoria Nile. Accord- 
ing to Speke, they are part of the great Wahuma race, “a pastoral and 
peaceful people, probably of Abyssinian origin,” extending from Usowa 
(at the south end of Lake Tanganika in 8° S.) to the Victoria Nile in 
2° N. The northern portion of this Wahuma race, located between 
the two great lakes, formerly made the great kingdom of Kittara, but 
is now principally divided between Kamrasi, Mtesa, and Rumanika. 
They are vastly superior to the tribes northward of them on and 
about the White Nile. Forty miles to the north Mr. Baker had 
left a race of savages, which, although beautifully formed, and he 
believes of the same Abyssinian origin, were absolutely stark naked. 
The moment he had crossed the Victoria Nile, he found himself 
among men and women, gracefully and decently clothed in fabrics 
of their own manufacture, using iron hammers instead of stone in 
their smiths’ work, and making pottery of a much superior character. 

How far south does this Asiatic strain of blood extend, and is it 
not possible that on this route it may meet and be fused into another 
strain of the same blood coming up from Zanzibar? It is a curious 
question, though possibly not a very important one, were it not that 
all knowledge is important. The good qualities of these people, 
however, as compared with the turbulent brutality of some of the 
west coast tribes, cannot be attributed to race ; they must be accounted 
for by the fact that these people have not yet come into contact with 
the outside edge of European civilisation. Those who have been on 
that edge will know what. I mean. 

The detention on the frontier being over, the cupidity of Kamrasi, 
whose people had told him of the splendid presents he was to receive, 
having overcome his cowardice, they started forward towards the 
capital on January 31, 1864, through a densely populated country, 
producing fine crops. They had but forty miles to go, but their 
health (quinine exhausted some time), particularly that of Mrs. 
Baker, began to fail utterly, and it took them ten days to do this 
distance. At the end of that time, one nearly as ill as the other (but, 
it is worthy of notice, retaining in spite of their utter helplessness 
their prestige among the Turks), they reached Mrooli. (Compare 
Speke, pp. 498 to 568, where is to be found a capital picture of 
Kamrasi himself.) They were told that Kamrasi was waiting for 
them on the other side of the river. They allowed themselves to be 
ferried over the river, and found themselves in a hideous fever- 
breeding swamp. Kamrasi had served them a very dirty trick, but 
we must remember that he had the terror of the tender mercies of 
Debono’s people strong upon him. He had not carried them over 
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the Victoria Nile at all; the river they crossed was the Kafour, and 
they lay on a swamp at the junction of the two rivers, quite at his 
mercy, with the main party left far in the rear,—Ibrahim with 
them, and I think only Mr. Baker’s party of Turks. They were 
caught in a trap. 

The Kafoor river, which they had taken for the Victoria Nile, is the 
Kafu of Speke and Grant. They guessed most naturally that it 
rose in the mountains north of the Victoria Lake, at Nyama Gomo, 
some twenty miles west of Mtesas. In fact, it rises to the south- 
west somewhere, behind that range of hills which form the splendid 
east cliffs of the Great Albert N’yanza. We know this now, because 
the Bakers followed this river up, and it led them to success. But 
perhaps this is the best place for joining with Mr. Baker in his high 
tribute to their ability. Comparing Speke’s map with Baker’s, one 
can only rise from the comparison with a feeling of profound astonish- 
ment at the shrewdness and the correctness of the former’s geographi- 
cal surmises. 

To tell a certain secret here would be as bad as to spoil the 
interest of a well-plotted novel in a weekly review by giving an 
analysis of the story. Enough to.say that the king detained them 
for nearly a fortnight of their most precious time, until he had 
begged of them everything that they had to give, and a great many 
things they could ill spare. Then, with steadily declining health, 
they departed westward, towards the lake, leaving Ibrahim and his 
men with Kamrasi, intending to join him at Shooa. They were 
escorted by six hundred silly natives, dressed like devils, who were a 
great nuisance to them, and they took a south-west course, being 
forced into it by the river Kafoor, whose windings they had to follow 
for a part of their route. On the third day they crossed a great 
swamp with much difficulty, and were enabled to make a more 
westerly course: On the fifth day—a day I should think neither of 
them will ever forget—the Kafoor intersected their course at right 
angles, and it became necessary to cross it. 

This had to be done in the strangest manner; the loose floating 
vegetation was actually so dense that by stepping quickly you could 
walk on it. Mr. Baker started first, telling Mrs. Baker to keep close ; 
finding she did not do so, he turned, and to his horror saw that the 
unfortunate young lady was standing in one place with her face dis- 
torted and purple, sinking gradually through; in the next moment 
she fell headlong down in an aggravated sunstroke. With a 
desperate effort he got her out and across to the other side; but she 
was perfectly insensible, and a rattling in the throgt apparently 
betokened that the mortal career of this brave woman was close 
upon its end. 

It would have been a fearful disaster had it happened in a palace, 
with every luxury, a staff of nurses, a crowd of doctors, a host of 
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sympathising friends ; but the concomitant horrors were so great 
that it becomes extremely painful to realise them. Here, in a hideous 
fever swamp, in a wretched hut, such a dreadful distance from 
the world, while racked with fever, surrounded with hundreds of 
savages, whose ceaseless yelling was in itself intolerable, he had to 
watch hours and days, with the only home voice he had heard for 
nearly two years silent to him, and as he believed silent for ever. 

Seldom has any man brought his affairs to such a pass as this. He 
drove away his yelling escort. 

‘‘There was nothing to eat in this spot. My wife had never stirred since 
she fell by the coup de soleil, and merely respired about five times in a minute. 
It was impossible to remain ; the people would have starved. She was laid 
gently upon her litter, and we started forward on our funereal course. I was 
ill and broken-hearted, and I followed by her side through the long day’s 
march over wild park-lands and streams, with thick forest, and deep marshy 
bottoms; over undulating hills, and through valleys of tall papyrus rushes, 
which, as we brushed through them on our melancholy way, waved over the 
litter like the black plumes of a hearse. We halted at a village, and again 
the night, was passed in watching. I was wet, and coated with mud from the 
swampy marshes, and shivered with ague; but the cold within was greater 
than all. No change had taken place; she had never moved. I had plenty 
of fat, and I made four balls of about half a pound, each of which would burn 
for three hours. <A piece of a broken water-jar formed a lamp, several pieces 
of rag serving for wicks. So in solitude the still calm night passed away as I 
sat by her side and watched. In the drawn and distorted features that lay 
before me I could hardly trace the same face that for years had been my 
comfort through all the difficulties and dangers of my path. Was she to die? 
Was so terrible a sacrifice to be the result of my selfish exile? . . . . The ears 
ached at the utter silence, till the sudden wild cry of a hyena made me 
shudder, as the horrible thought rushed through my brain, that, should she 
be buried in this lonely spot, the hyena would disturb her rest.” 


Seven days of brain fever followed, but through the mercy of God 
reason returned, and the lamp of life ceased to flicker in the socket, and 
once more burnt steadily, though very, very dimly. The miserable 
journey, which from dire necessity had never been interrupted, was 
continued as fast as was possible. 

As they pressed wearily on, they noticed that a great range of 
mountains began to rise on their sight in the extreme distance. 
He thought these must be the mountains behind which lay the 
lake ; but one night, at a place called Parkani, the guide gave them 
to understand that these were the hills beyond the lake, and that 
they would see the lake itself the next day. It seemed incredible, 
but it was true. Before mid-day on the morrow the first civilised 
man looked on the great reservoir of the Nile, and learnt the secret 
of its waters being forced to the sea, 2,500 miles away, with scarcely 
a first-class.tributary. Fifteen hundred feet below him there lay 
a lake which, opposite where he stood, was some sixty miles broad, 
but to the south and south-west stretched away far beyond the limits 


of geographical knowledge, showing an horizon like the ocean— 
“The Lake of the dead Locusts.” 
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They managed to scramble down the cliff, and at the bottom came 
to a grassy meadow, about a mile broad, interspersed with trees and 
bushes. Passing through this, they came to the lake itself, and 
stood upon the edge of the surf, which broke upon a beach of white 
shingle. They took up their quarters at Vacovia, a fishing village 
close by, admiring the beauty of the fishing-tackle made by the 
natives for taking the great baggera (a fish of 200 lbs.), the 
crocodile, and the hippopotamus. There they, after some delay, 
procured canoes and rowers, and putting some sort of an awning 
to one of the boats, they started on their fortnight’s voyage along 
this great inland sea. 

In spite of their miserable state and of the heat it must have been 
a most exciting voyage. The lake was calm every day till one 
o'clock, at about which time a furious storm burst over it, and made 
rowing impossible. They nearly gained this experience at the cost 
of their lives. Caught by it the first day some miles from the shore, 
they had to fly before it, and were thrown on shore half drowned 
in the surf. Their first estimate of the breadth of the lake proved 
to be correct on further examination. The opposite mountains had 
their bases below the horizon, for fires in the prairies at their base 
appeared to rise from the bosom of the lake. They seemed about 
7,000 feet high, and two great waterfalls could be distinguished 
with a glass, pouring down their sides. The east side of the lake, 
along which they rowed, was bounded by cliffs of about 1,500 feet 
in height, fringed with beautiful evergreens of every tint. Some- 
times these cliffs would stoop down sheer into the water; at others, 
recede, leaving a meadow between their bases and the lake. In one 
place they saw a fine waterfall, 1,000 feet high, formed by the 
River Karigiri, which rises in the swamp west of Mrooli, which 
they had crossed. Elephants were seen to come down and bathe, and 
crocodiles lay like logs about among the bushes, and rattled down into 
the water when alarmed by the canoes. The water was exquisitely 
pure and fresh, and a crocodile which was shot was plainly visible 
at the bottom in eight feet water. 

After thirteen days’ steady rowing northward, the lake had con- 
tracted to about twenty miles, and was now fringed with reeds grow- 
ing on floating vegetation ; a similar formation to that on the Kafoor, 
in crossing which Mrs. Baker had been struck down, but on a larger 
scale. One day masses of it, some acres in extent, were broken up 
by the storm, and floating islands covered with growing reeds 
carried about the lake. The end of their voyage had come. They 
were at the embouchure of the Victoria Nile, here a broad, deep arm 
of the lake, without a current, fringed by the floating vegetation and 
reeds. There they re-embarked at the little village of Magungo, and 
met their riding oxen, which had been sent across country to that 


point. 
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Thirty miles to the north the great Nile itself flowed out between 
the Koshi and Madi countries, on which they were looking. It was 
perfectly unnecessary to verify this piece, down to Miani’s tree, but 
that section of the Victoria Nile from the Karuma falls to Magungo 
which had been missed by Speke required examining; and this Mr. 
Baker determined to do, at the risk of being detained another year in 
the heart of Africa without quinine. He had already seen fifteen miles 
more of this river than Speke, through the deception of the slave 
woman ; he now, re-entering his canoes, started up to see how far he 
could get. His progress was stopped in about ten miles by a majestic 
cascade, 120 feet in height, to which he gave the name of the 
Murchison Falls. It must be a remarkably fine fall into a deep 
lynn. He rowed as near the base of it as he dare, and found the 
rocks swarming with crocodiles, while his boat was nearly upset by 
the attack of a hippopotamus. From these falls the river has little 
or no current to the lake. The verification of the next thirty miles 
of the river cost him dear. 

The war which Speke found raging between Kamrasi and Rionga 
had breezed up, and had now assumed more formidable proportions. 
the principal rebel or patriot opposing Kamrasi being one Fowooka, 
who possessed some islands in the river between the Murchison and 
Karuma falls, and who from thence carried fire and spear into Kam- 
rasi’s kingdom. These islands lay exactly on the line of Baker’s 
march, and Kamrasi laid a deliberate plot to starve the Bakers into 
an alliance with him against Fowooka. The silly rogue never 
calculated on Mr. Baker’s finding out his plot and taking Fowooka’s 
side, thrashing Kamrasi heartily in payment of old scores, and using 
Fowooka as a stepping-stone back to Shooa. If Kamrasi had had 
to do with any one but a gentleman, he would have made a fearful 
mistake. Mr. Baker says that the “old enemy” tempted him sorely 
to adopt this line of conduct. I can only say that the “ old enemy ” 
tempts one sorely to say that one wishes he had. 

For two months they were kept starving at a deserted place called 
Shooa Moru, so ill with fever that they could only raise themselves 
from their bed by the help of one of the rafters of their hut. One of 
their amusements was to think about the good things they had eaten 
while still in the world; not the first people who have made grand 
Barmecide feasts in the bush and in the desert, I can assure them. 
But as time went on, death, now almost inevitably approaching the 
threshold, seemed to lag on his way, and to delay bringing them that 
rest and peace which they began to long for. This is the darkest 
part of the story, and most nobly and simply Mr. Baker has told it. 

It seems to me that I have said all that need be said about this 
book. My object has been to interest the readers of this Review in 
it, so as to make them read it for themselves. I have praised highly, 
but not too highly, for I assert that it is one of the greatest 
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adventures ever undertaken, and one of the very best told. It must 
be read to be appreciated ; and it would not be in the least degree 
fair, either to a lazy reader or to Mr. Baker, if I gave a precise 
account of the extraordinary combinations which delivered him from 
his hideous prison at Shooa Moru. Had they any geographical 
interest, my duty would have been to do so, but they have none. 
These combinations and accidents, however, are deeply interesting in 
themselves, and ought to be read by every one who wishes to enlarge 
the circle of his knowledge at first hand, for two reasons. The 
first of which is, that it is totally impossible to give every little 
detail of incident and character in a review of this kind; and the 
second is, that I, though I have given some time to the telling the 
journeys of great travellers, yet in this case I find that the author 
beats me in sheer literary ability, and tells his story far better than I 
could tell it for him. 

To put this adventure of Mr. Baker’s in the proper place in the list 
of adventures undertaken for the increase of geographical knowledge, 
is not difficult. These undertakings require prudence, forethought, 
avery careful attention to the smallest details, and an unvarying 
temper, combined at the same time with an utter recklessness, which 
sees only the end and not the means; a carelessness about foredone 
labour, which will make a man throw aside in the desert months of 
careful work to gain an important mile; and a temper which at times 
loses itself, or gets itself expressed in the knuckles. A great explorer 
must be a genius; all things to all men. He must keep his temper 
always, until the time comes to lose it and to use his fists or his revolver. 
He must make the most careful preparations, and use them, until the 
time comes to throw all his work away like an old shoe ; and he must 
adhere to his original plan, until he finds it necessary to change it 
for another. In short, he must be a perfect soldier. Considering 
these things, I think we must put Mr. Baker in the first rank of the 
noble army of explorers. Very nearly the first place among them 
belongs, I think, without question, to Mr. Eyre, late Governor of 
Jamaica. Pity it is he had not stuck to geography. 

In conclusion, we want very much to know more about the Victoria 
Lake, for we know but little of it as yet. Speke saw but a very small 
portion of it, and a lake as big as that figured in his map would 
surely, with that enormous rainfall, discharge a stream bigger than 
that of the Karuma Nile. The Victoria N’yanza wants verifying 
sadly. Three-quarters of its shores are given on speculation; and 
the Asua is made to discharge out of it against all probability, or even 
possibility. There is a great deal to be done in these quarters yet ; 
and not with much difficulty, since Speke and Baker have shown us 
how to do it. Is there no young nobleman who will do it for us, 
before it suits him to get into the House and attend to “ public 
business.” | Henry Kinastey. 








ON THE USE OF METAPHOR AND “PATHETIC 
FALLACY” IN POETRY. 


THERE is an important question connected with the principles of 
poetic art which the high authority of Mr. Ruskin has been chiefly 
instrumental in deciding; but notwithstanding my profound sense 
of the value of Mr. Ruskin’s teaching on esthetic matters, I venture 
to think that in this instance his decision has been too hastily 
accepted as final. I refer to the question of the use of metaphor, 
and what Mr. Ruskin has termed “ pathetic fallacy ” in poetry. 

Now if there be a great fundamental principle, the slow recogni- 
tion of which by modern art we owe to Mr. Ruskin, it is this, that 
“nothing can be good or useful or ultimately pleasurable which is 
untrue.” (Modern Painters, vol. iii. p. 160.) Yet here, he proceeds, 
in metaphor and pathetic fallacy, “is something pleasurable in 
written poetry which is nevertheless untrue.” For, according 
to him, these forms of thought result from the “extraordinary 
or false appearances of things to us, when we are under the influ- 
ence of emotion or contemplative fancy—false appearances, as being 
entirely unconnected with any real power or character in the object, 
and only imputed to it by us” (p. 159). Mr. Ruskin further adds, 
that “the greatest poets do not often admit this kind of falseness— 
that it is only the second order of poets who much delight in it.” 
Yet he admits that “if we think over our favourite poetry we shall 
find it full of this kind of fallacy, and that we like it all the more 
for being so.” - Now there is here a contradiction which is well 
worthy of attentive examination. This attribution by metaphor of 
spiritual qualities to material objects is eminently characteristic 
of modern poetry—notably of Tennyson’s—and has been made a 
ground of serious objection to it, as fatal to any claim it might put 
forward to be accounted. first-rate, by more than one critic following 
in the wake of Mr. Ruskin. And so far as such criticism has been 
a protest against the undiscriminating admiration for mere pretty 
disconnected freaks of fancy, which at one time threatened to break 
up our poetry into so many foam-wreaths of loose luxuriant images, 
the effect of it has been beneficial. There is danger, on the other 
hand, that this criticism may beget a blind dogmatism, very 
injurious to the natural and healthy development of the poetic art 
which may be proper to our own present age. For the intellectual 
and «esthetic developments of each different race and age will have 
a characteristic individuality of their own. And criticism ought to 
point us to the great models of the past, not that we may become 
their cold and servile imitators, but that we may nourish on them 
our own creative genius. The classification of artists as first, 
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second, and third rate, must always be somewhat arbitrary ; but the 
criticism which disposes of a quality that is essential to such poetry 
as Tennyson’s, by calling it a weakness and a “ note” of inferiority, 
may itself be suspected of shallowness. 

Let us first take for brief examination some instances of alleged 
fallacy in the use of metaphorical expressions. The following 
Mr. Ruskin takes from Keats :— 

‘* Down whose green back the short-lived foam, all hoar, 
Bursts gradual with @ wayward indolence.” 

Now salt water cannot be either wayward or indolent; on this 
plain fact the charge of falsehood in the metaphor is grounded. Yet 
this expression is precisely the most exquisite bit in the picture. Can 
plain falsehood then be truly poetic and beautiful? Many people 
will reply, “ certainly,” believing that poetry is essentially pleasing 
by the number of pretty falsehoods told or suggested. We believe 
with Mr. Ruskin that poetry is only good in proportion to its truth. 
Now, we must first inquire what the poet is here intending to 
describe. If a scientific man were to explain to us the nature of 
foam by telling us that it is a wayward and indolent thing, this 
would clearly be a falsehood. But does the poet profess to explain 
what the man of science would profess to explain, or something else ? 
What are the physical laws according to which water becomes foam, 
and foam falls along the back of a wave—that is one question; and 
what impression does this condition of things produce on a mind 
that observes closely, and feels with exquisite delicacy of sense 
the beauty in the movement of the foam, and its subtle relations 
to other material things, as well as to certain analogues in the 
sphere of spirit, to functions and states of the human spirit— 
this is a totally different question. Now I submit that the office 
of the poet in this connection is to answer the latter question, 
and that of the scientific man to answer the former. But observe 
that this is not granting license of scientific ignorance or wanton 
inaccuracy to the poet which some critics are disposed to grant. 
For if the poet ignorantly or wantonly contradicts such results of 
scientific inquiry as are generally familiar to the cultivated minds 
of his age, he puts himself out of harmony with them, and does not 
announce truth, which can commend itself to them as such. But 
the poetic aspects of a circumstance do not disappear when the 
circumstance is regarded according to the fresh light scientific 
inquiry has thrown upon it. Such poetic aspects are increased as 
knowledge increases. Keats, in this instance, contradicts no legiti- 
mate scientific conclusion. The poet who does so wantonly, shows 
little of the true poet’s reverence for nature. The poet undertakes 
to teach what the man of science does not undertake to teach: their 
provinces are different; but if they contradict one another, they 
are so far bunglers in their respective trades. 
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Let us here at once, as briefly as may be, dispose of an erroneous 
popular assumption which simply results from inaccurate thought. 
It may be conceded that we have shown how the metaphor of Keats 
correctly describes the effect of foam breaking up along the back of 
a wave on a poetic mind sensitive to its beauty; but it will probably 
be urged that while the scientific man investigates the nature of 
things in themselves, the poet, after all, only describes things as they 
appear to us. This is a compiete mistake. The water, the foam, and 
the laws of their existence, which it is the object of science to inves- 
tigate, are phenomena; that is, products of something external to us 
and of our perceiving faculty in reciprocal action. Out of deference 
to the constitutional objection of Englishmen to careful thought, Mr. 
Ruskin, while giving us some metaphysics of his own on this topic, 
humorously denounces the “ troublesomeness of metaphysicians ”’ who 
do not agree with him. It is plain matter-of-fact, however, that 
blueness and saltness and fluidity are effects of things on our senscs 
and perceiving faculties,—are the appearances of things to us. The 
scientific man, therefore, in describing these phenomena, the fixed 
order of their co-existence and succession, describes certain features 
of their appearance to us; and the poet equally chooses certain other 
features of their appearance to us. The analogies of natural things 
to spiritual, and the beauty of these which the poet discerns, are as 
much facts as the more obvious facts that sea-water is salt and green, 
and that foam is white or grey. True indeed it is that nearly every 
one can see and acknowledge the latter facts to be facts, and that 
much fewer persons can see the wayward indolence of the foam on 
the back of the green wave; but colour-blind people cannot see the 
greenness of the wave; and to those who know nothing of science, 
many undoubted facts the man of science can tell will seem unintel- 
ligible. There are many truths we unhesitatingly receive as such, 
although some persons of less perfect and cultured faculty cannot 
receive them. Now, whether the faculty whereby we attain to truth 
be called judgment, reasoning, imagination, or fancy, can be of little 
consequence. One source of error in this matter is, that in the 
popular use of the words, we “fancy” and “ imagine” what is not 
the fact. 

But we can here only afford room to refer the reader on this point 
to Mr. Ruskin’s own fine dissertations on the respective functions of 
true imagination and fancy—one of his definitions of imagination 
being that it is the faculty of “taking things by the heart,” and as 
such, certainly not a faculty of seeing things falsely. The question 
is, does the metaphor of Keats express the poetic truth forcibly to 
kindred imaginative minds, or does it not? If, as is the case with 
so many fine-sounding metaphorical expressions, this expression when 
examined should prove inaccurate, far-fetched, affected, disturbing, 
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and degrading, not intensifying and ennobling to the pictorial effect 
of that which the poet intended to represent, then is the metaphor 
false, and because false, therefore bad as art. Indolence and foam 
may be interesting separately, but they may be so remotely suggestive 
of one another that the association of them can serve no purpose but 
to prove the nimbleness of the poet’s fancy. But we submit that the 
shredding forceless drift of old foam on the wave’s back cannot be 
painted more accurately than by the metaphor of Keats. It is verily 
analogous to—that is, partially identical with—the aimless drift of indo- 
lent thought ; and I find that I know each phenomenon better by thus 
identifying them in conception. It may be strange that so it should 
be; it may even be repugnant to some pseudo-philosophical scheme 
which has found a lodging in our minds we do not know why or how, 
implying the absolute contrariety of mind and matter ; but yet, if it 
be a fact that so it is, ought not we who reverence facts to receive it ? 
And why should a poet be a teller of pleasant lies for pointing the fact 
out tous? It may indeed be urged that Keats does not merely assert 
the mental and material phenomena to be /ike, but asserts the foam 
to be indolent and wayward, which it is not. Let it be remembered, 
however, that if the poet had introduced here an elaborate comparison, 
he would have diverted our sight and thought from the water itself 
to a distinct human sphere, with all its new and foreign associations, 
which would have been injurious to the harmonious progress of his 
poem, his object being merely to touch in the wave and its foam, as he 
passed onward, with as few and as telling touches as possible. Besides, 
in employing a metaphorical expression, you do not intend to make, 
and no one understands you to make, a literal assertion ; you are 
making it metaphorically, and this because you feel that you can best 
express the character of one thing by ascribing to it the character of 
something analogous. You might multiply vague epithets for ever, 
and not hit it off—not transfix the core of a thing’s individuality—as 
you can do by a single happy metaphor. There are correspondences 
beween spirit and matter, and it is in seizing these that we find each 
analogue in spirit and matter becoming suddenly luminous, intel- 
ligible, real. It would not, as is assumed, be move accurate to say, 
“the foam falls gradually.” These terms are too abstract: other 
things also fall gradually ; and therefore they do not give the indi- 
viduality of the phenomenon in question. There is indeed some error 
involved in the use of Keats’ metaphor ; but this error is allowed for, 
and it is the most accurate expression possible of the fact; for the 
error of poverty and vagueness which the more abstract epithets would 
involve is a far more radical error; so that they are erroneously 
supposed to be more scientific and exact. The commonest terms 
in use for expressing mental and moral qualities are derived from 
conditions and qualities of matter, that is, are used metaphorically ; 
VOL. V. xx 
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and yet we do not call them “ fallacies.” We talk of an “ upright 
man” in the moral sense as readily as we talk of an upright man in 
the bodily. Our most graphic and vigorous prose must share the 
fate of our best poetry if metaphor be simply falsehood. How are 
you to avoid speaking of a tortuous, crooked policy? The splendid 
vigour of Mr. Ruskin’s own prose-poetry is largely due to his 
felicitous use of metaphor. 

Mr. Ruskin, indeed, remarks justly that Homer “ would never have 
written, never have thought of” such a metaphor as this of Keats’. 
He will call the waves “ over-roofed,” “ full-charged,” “ monstrous,” 
“ compact-black,” “ wine-coloured,” and soon. These terms are as 
accurate, as incisive, as terms can be, but they never show the 
slightest feeling of anything animated in the ocean. Now this 
faculty of seeing and giving the external appearance of a thing 
precisely is eminently Homeric, and is one without which a man 
can hardly be a poet at all. The ideal on which poetasters pique 
themselves means but a feeble, insecure grasp of reality ; they do not 
know that to find the ideal they must first hold fast and see into the 
common external thing which they deem so despicable. But the 
fellowship of the external thing with certain spiritual things is an 
additional though latent quality in it, the perception of which may 
result from a keen gaze into the external appearance. Does Keats 
then see more than Homer? Mr. Ruskin replies that Homer had a 
faith in the animation of the sea much stronger than Keats. But 
“all this sense of something living in it he separates in his mind 
into a great abstract image of a sea power. He never says the waves 
rage or are idle. But he says there is somewhat in, and greater than, 
the waves which rages and is idle, and that he calls a god” (vol. ii. 
p. 174). 

We must remark upon this that the early poets of a people have 
seldom displayed so great a care for the beauties of external nature 
in general as their later poets have done. Compare Homer and 
Theocritus, Chaucer and Tennyson. The earlier poetry will deal 
chiefly with the outward active life of man—his wars, hunting, his 
passion for women and other excitements, with all the intrigues and 
adventures to which this may give rise ; and the noblest songs have 
been sung about these simple universally interesting themes. But 
the criticism which insists on the poetry of a later age being squared 
on the model of that of an earlier age may surely be reminded that 
the earlier poetry is so great and good precisely because it is spon- 
taneous, the perfect expression of the age in which it was produced. 
As men come to lead more artificial quiet lives, they reflect. more 
on themselves and on the nature around them, they stand in new 
relationships to external things, they acquire new habits of feeling, 
acting, thinking, and external nature becomes the mirror of their 
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own more highly organised existence ; so that the earlier poet cannot 
see those subtle meanings in the face of nature which the later poet 
sees. If the external features of nature remain the same, the spirit 
of men in relation with them changes ever. But even if we admitted 
with Mr. Ruskin that Homer was as sensitively alive to the delicate 
play of expression on the mobile countenance of nature as Keats was, 
only that he ascribed it to some god and that Keats did not, we should 
be constrained to ask, does Mr. Ruskin mean that Homer’s was a 
more correct mode of embodying that animation than was the meta- 
phorical mode of Keats? Are we to believe in the Pagan nature- 
divinities ? Because if not, and if yet Mr. Ruskin admits the 
animation in question, it is hard to see why he praises Homer and 
deems the metaphor of Keats a pleasant falsehood and a characteristic 
of the vicious modern manner. Surely we owe the restoration of 
our faith in the glorious animation of nature very largely to Mr. 
Ruskin’s own teaching, which makes his inconsistent doctrine on this 
subject of metaphor the more to be regretted. What makes the 
language of our poets often incorrect, confused, affected, is that while 
they cannot help feeling that there is a life and a spirit in nature, 
they are instructed by our teachers, of authority that this feeling is 
but a pretty superstition, allowable, indeed, in poetry, yet not to be 
mistaken for a true belief. Poetry, therefore, becomes an “ elegant 
pastime,” by no means the expression of our deepest and most earnest 
insight. The result last century was that in our poetry “ mountains 
nodded drowsy heads,” and “ flowers sweated beneath the night dew.” 
For if images of this kind be delusions, with no basis in truth, the 
elegance of them resolves itself into a mere matter of taste. And 
people at that time thought those ideas very lovely and poetic indeed. 
Even now many of our most intelligent minds believe 
‘* Earth goes by chemic forces ; Heaven’s 

A mecanique celeste, 

And heart and mind of human kind 

A watchwork as the rest.”—CLOUGH. 


Others of us believe that there is a deity indeed, but one who, having 
made all this, only watches it go, and occasionally interferes with the 
order of it to prove to us that it did not make itself, and to remind us 
of his own existence. But of the God of St. Paul, “in whom we (and 
all other things) live, move, and have our being,” we hear very little. 
If, however, it were permitted in so enlightened an age as the present 
to broach so old-world an idea, we might yet believe with Homer 
that there is a great sea-power, a Divinity in the sea as well asa 
great deal of salt-water ; then we might still believe with the great 
modern poet, with whom it was no pretty lie but a profound faith, 
that— 


x3 
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‘¢ There is a spirit in the pathless woods, 
A presence that disturbs us with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


I think it especially important to examine the position which 
Mr. Ruskin has taken in this question in his third volume of “ Modern 
Painters,” because it tends to neutralise the noble teaching of the 
second volume, to which our art owes incalculable benefit. We have 
only to turn to the chapter on ‘“ Imagination Penetrative” (p. 163, 
vol. ii.) to be assured of the inconsistency of his doctrine on this subject. 


As an instance of what he means by Imagination Penetrative, he 
bd 
quotes from Milton— 


‘* Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears.” 
How can a primrose be forsaken, or cowslips hang pensive heads? 
According to the chapter on “ Pathetic Fallacy,” only a poet of 
the secondary order would indulge in such pretty fallacies. He goes 
on, however, to quote Shakspeare’s image of “ pale primroses dying 
unmarried, before they can behold bright Phebus in his strength ; ” 
yet what is his comment here? ‘ Observe how the imagination goes 
into the very inmost soul of every flower,” and “never stops on 
their spots or bodily shape,” which last remark implies a half-censure 
of Milton for describing “the pansy freaked with jet,” that being 
merely a touch of inferior fancy, that mixes with and mars the work 
of imagination. Again, “the imagination sees the heart and inner 
nature, and makes them felt, but is often obscure, mysterious, and 
interrupted in its giving of outer detail.” Even in the case of 
elaborate imaginative structures such as those of Dante and Milton, 
the poet’s work, we would contend, is the product of sheer insight, 
whose keen, long, ardent gaze into the eyes of nature, human and 
material, has drawn the very soul out of her. From that central 
point to which the seer has pierced, all parts are seen in their own 
relative proportion, harmony, hidden meaning, and purpose ; and the 
several parts that are chosen and united in his work form a perfect 
organic structure, because they are conjoined, not according to the 
accidental juxtaposition in which the vulgar eye may chance to behold 
them at the surface, but according to the eternal affinities they have 
in nature for one another. The parts of such a work are not pieced 
arbitrarily together ; they have chemical affinity for one another ; 
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and they grow up into an organic whole in the creative mind of the 
poet, which process is just a reproduction in small of the grand 
organic evolution of the universe. We sce things in isolated broken 
pieces ; but the poet, with unerring instinct as by a spirit magnetism, 
brings together the fragments that indeed belong to one another, 
and so forms for us living models of the universal kosmos. In this 
manner great artists have positively created new individualities— 
or at least gone to the verge of creating them. If the idea of an 
imaginary living creature were perfectly sufficient and self-consistent, 
it would actually live. But if in the course of ages mind ever came 
to evolve creations in the same sense as mind itself seems now to 
be evolved from material organisation, such creatures would probably 
transcend the minds we know as much as these minds transcend the 
bodily organisation. Meanwhile great imaginations approach such 
a goal. There is the Dragon of Turner in the Jason of his Liber 
Studiorum; the terrible Lombard Griffin, so intensely portrayed 
by Ruskin ; the Satan of Milton ; the Caliban of Shakspeare. That 
creature may have actually breathed or may actually breathe some 
day, he seems so real, so possible. This doctrine that all real poetry 
tells the most fundamental truth. about things, instead of being 
merely a play of pretty or pathetic fallacies, an elegant relaxation 
for after dinner, as modern critics seem to conceive, I venture to 
propound as having the sanction of no mean critic—Aristotle. For 
Aristotle, while defining poetry “viewed generally” as pupiorc, yet 
explains that he does not mean such imitation as modern photo- 
graphy might represent. ‘ Poetry,” he explains, “ represents actions 
less ordinary and interchanged, and endows them with more rareness,” 
than is found in nature. The poet’s business is “ not to tell events 
as they have actually happened, but as they might possibly happen.” 
“ Poetry is more sublime and more philosophical than history.” 
We contend then for Aristotle’s definition of poetry as pupjotc, the 
imitative art, as on the whole the best and most helpful. And I 
have merely wished here in passing to strengthen my argument by 
showing that the principles I apply to defend the use of metaphor 
are of universal application in all departments of poetry. Thus I 
might proceed to show that there is more essential truth in the few 
lines embodying Spenser’s symbolic impersonations of the vices 
(envy, gluttony, jealousy, &c.), than could be expressed in as many 
pages of abstract dissertation. 

It is unfortunate that Wordsworth, in the course of those few 
discussions of his on the principles of Poetry which are worth their 
weight in gold (considering how little scientific standard criticism 
our language can boast in comparison with the portentous amount of 
smart, conceited, futile Babel-utterances with which the weekly press 
teems to our bewilderment)—it is unfortunate that Wordsworth 
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himself should have used some unguarded language relative to the 
question we are here discussing. He says that imagination “ confers 
additional properties on an object, or abstracts from it some of those 
which it actually possesses.” (Preface to Edit. of 1815 of Poet. 
Works.) He gives several instances of this, which it may be well 
for us to examine. First from Milton— 


*¢ As when far off at sea a fleet descried 
Hangs in the clouds.” - 


No fleet hangs in the clouds. But the poet, professing. to describe 
the appearance of a fleet far out at sea, describes it exactly by these 
terms, and adds nothing to the picture that does not belong to the 
actual appearance. Wordsworth next quotes from his own. perfect 
descriptive poetry, ‘ Over his own sweet voice the stock-dove broods.” 
The word “broods,” Wordsworth himself remarks, conveys the 
manner in which the bird reiterates and prolongs the soft note, as 
if participating in a still and quiet satisfaction like that which may 
be supposed inseparable from the continuous process of incubation. 
Now it is probably true, scientifically as well as poetically, that the 
bird delights in, and broods over its own note, while his mate is 
sitting near upon their eggs. Again— 


‘© O cuckoo, shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ?” 


If the poet, looking up at the grey cuckoo in the tree, were to 
address it as a voice rather than a bird, the thought would not 
be pleasing, but absurd, because untrue and affected. But we may 
conceive him wandering meditatively about Rydal, as was his wont, 
lying upon the fresh green grass, and listening,to that beloved voice 
of the spring, with all its old, sweet, sad associations. Has not that 
cuckoo-voice become part of ourselves, a link of our hearts to some 
long and lovely past ? Has not that quiet happy voice, falling into 
the hearts of lovers, beating very close to one another, thrilled them 
into a yet dearer fusion? And when such lovers have been parted, 
has not this gentle voice united them in spirit again as they listened ? 
Is not the cuckoo voice indeed all this, the very spirit of our English 
spring, quite as much, nay, how very much more, than it is the love- 
call of one individual male cuckoo? The poet has told us one truth, 
and the naturalist may tell us another. The one “lies” and “alters 
nature” quite as little as the other. Wordsworth’s genius steals like 
moonlight, silent and unaware, into many a hidden nook that seemed 
barren and formless before, but now teems with shy and rare love- 
liness as of herb and flower; yet the moonlight only reveals what is 
already latent there. Creative, indeed, are these isolated images 
and metaphors, having a vital truth and coherence of their own, 
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quite as real as that of the vaster completed works of high art; and 
while in the highest work these subordinate features will have their 
meaning in strict subordination to the whole, yet criticism is wrong 
to ignore and decry beauty of detail, which, if genuine, is itself the 
offspring of the same quickening, creative spark, fusing diverse 
elements into one. Though Keats was no weakling of the Kirke 
White stamp, to be “snuffed out by an article,” one pain more might 
have been spared him on his consumptive deathbed, if his critic 
could have been less malignant, and intelligent enough to compre- 
hend that if unity of plan be all in all, and the character of the 
details of no importance, then u symmetrical periwig, or a smart 
review, or a sensation story, would be nobler than Endymion,—which 
is absurd. 

We now pass to some instance of what Mr. Ruskin terms “ pathetic 
fallacy” proper. Mr. Ruskin takes one from Mr. Kingsley’s pathetic 
ballad, “Sands of Dee.” Of Mary, who was drowned in calling the 
cattle home across the sands of Dee, he sings— 


‘* They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel crawling foam.” 


Now, how can foam be cruel? Mr. Ruskin admits there is a dramatie 
propriety in the expression; I mean, that the feeling with which a 
spectator would regard the foam in these circumstances is correctly 
expressed ; but he contends that the reason in this condition is 
unhinged by grief: foam is not cruel, whether we fancy it so or not. 
He admits, that a person feeling it so will probably be higher in 
nature than one who should feel nothing of the kind, but contends 
that there is a third order of natures higher than either—natures 
which control such fallacious feelings by the force of their intellects. 
Such men know and feel too much of the past and future, and all 
things beside and around that which immediately affects them, to be 
shaken by it. Thus the high creative poet might be thought im- 
passive (shallow people think Dante stern) because he has a great 
centre of reflection and knowledge in which he stands serene, and 
watches the feeling, as it were, from far off. We must admit that 
there is much truth in this fine criticism; yet we must remark upon 
it that it is one thing to be washed away from our anchorage of 
reason—which, however, as Mr. Ruskin admits, there are circum- 
stances wherein we should not think it a proof of men’s nobleness 
not to be—and another to be tossed up and down on the strong 
billows of feelings, holding yet fast to the anchor of reason. I mean 
that the influence of feeling on our intellects need not necessarily be 
a distorting influence ; feeling may teach us what we could not learn 
without it. Love, e.g., may often blind us to the defects of a beloved 
person, and so far confuse our judgment; yet since love puts. us 
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en rapport, in sympathy with, that person, it imparts insight, and gives 
wider and more essential data for the exercise of the understanding. 
The man to whom a primrose is “a yellow primrose and nothing 
more,” by no means knows it correctly because he does not feel any 
love for it or interest in it. He knows nothing at all about it except 
the name. A dispassionate judgment means too often a blind undis- 
criminating judgment formed by men who want those fine inner 
organs of sensibility without which the data for a true judgment are 
necessarily wanting ; and the stupid judgment of a cynic is infinitely 
more mischievous than that of a warm partisan, because it has the 
credit of exceptional impartiality and freedom from “ prejudice.” 

Let us examine this special instance of pathetic fallacy from 
Kingsley. What and whence is this impression of cruelty in the 
foam? Is it not the appropriate expression of a sense that comes 
over us in such-like terrible circumstances that there is on the outside 
of our weak wills and impotent understandings some mysterious 
destiny manifesting itself especially in that fixed and iron-bound 
order of Nature so pitiless towards us when, in our often innocent 
ignorance, we happen to be caught into the blind whirl of its relent- 
less machinery? For then it whirls on and crushes not only the 
living flesh and blood itself has wrought so cunningly, but too often, 
alas! as it seems, our very human reason—the tenderest and holiest 
of human sensibilities. In the coolest blood regarding such a spectacle, 
I ask how shall we express the facts of it? The ancients had their 
cruel gods and their blind fate. Our faith, on the other hand, if faith 
we have at all, is in a Supreme Being whose nature we can best conceive 
by naming Him Love. And yet he who does not feel the weary burden 
and the mystery of all this unintelligible world—he who does not 
confess what a feeble glimmer is all our boasted light—that he is an 
infant crying in the dark, and with no language but a cry—he has 
not had the data upon which to form a real philosophy. What, then, 
is it worth ? As men, as wise men, we must feel these terrible realities 
in the core of our beings. If we still retain our faith, after this, well 
and good. But how shall we express the bewildered anguish of the 
spirit in such seasons of calamity ? To me it seems as inevitable, and 
therefore as proper as it is natural, that we should upbraid the instru- 
ment—the second cause—the cruel crawling sea-foam that swallowed 
up the innocent one we loved. Let the philosopher at least furnish us 
with correcter formule for the expression of the feeling due from us 
as human beings on such occasions as this. 

Mr. Ruskin again quotes a very affecting ballad from Casimir de 
la Vigne, as an instance of what he thinks the highest manner 
where the poet refuses to let himself be carried away by the horror 
of the incident he relates, and simply pictures the dreadful, naked, 
physical fact of it without any comment, impressing us far more 
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than if he had indulged in any pathetic fancies of his own about it. 
There is to be a ball at the French ambassador’s, and a fair young 
girl is dressing for it. All the little nothings she babbles to her maid 
while beautifying herself—she is to meet her lover—are told just as 
she would say them, when a spark catches her dress, and she is burnt 
to death. What is the result? The poet only tells us— 


‘** On disait, pauvre Constance ! 
Et on dansait jusq’au jour 
Chez l’ambassadeur de France.” 


Now we do not believe with Mr. Ruskin that dark fallacious thoughts 
occurred to the poet here, and that he resolutely put them by because 
he philosophically held them to be false. We do not believe that the 
highest poet is “unparticipating in the passions” he depicts, as 
Coleridge affirms of Shakspeare ; he is by turns in the situations of the 
characters he represents; and here the emotion is so genuine, that 
the poet’s philosophy would have been torn to tatters by it, for indeed 
such a philosophy would only have waited the rending of reality. 

But in cases of sudden intense emotion, metaphor, which implies 
some degree of reflection on the circumstance, is for the most part 
out of place. Thought is overwhelmed by feeling,—the bare fearful 
fact, that alone we see and know, we can but relate that. The poet 
here feels and relates just as a witness fresh from the incident would 
do. This bare relation is the most appropriate to the incident related. 
But when reflection upon an afflicting circumstance is possible and 
natural, then metaphor and brief comment may be most appropriate 
to the fullest impression derivable from the circumstance. Words- 
worth, therefore, comments a good deal on what he relates (some- 
times unduly, but usually with effect), because he does not love violent 
passion, rapid action, stirring overwhelming situations. We will 
only add on this branch of the subject how fully we coincide in all 
Mr. Ruskin’s remarks on the false, affected, confused employment of 
metaphor and so-called “ poetic language,” characteristic of inferior 
versification. ‘Simply bad writing may almost always be known by 
its adoption of these fanciful metaphorical expressions as a sort of 
current coin.” 

One more striking instance where what seems to be pathetic fallacy 
may be argued to be philosophically true—though to the poet him- 
self the revelation was made rather through feeling and imagination 
than through reasoning—we may take from Keats. Instead of 
treating our true poets as amusing liars, I would often rather go to 
them for solid intellectual food than to the professed dealers in that 
article. In the Endymion, Keats says— 


‘¢ For I have ever thought that (love) might bless 
The world with benefits unknowingly.” 
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And again, 


‘* Who of men can tell 
That flowers would bloom, or that green fruit would swell 
To melting pulp, that fish would have bright mail, 
The earth its dower of river, wood, and vale, 
The meadows runnels, runnels pebble-stones, 
The seed its harvest, or the lute its tones, 
Tones ravishment, or ravishment its sweet, 
If human souls did never kiss and greet ?” 


Now we will only briefly indicate the principle that it is our human 
love, our power of loving, that gives these beautiful things a being as 
we know them, for their being, though partly external to us, is also 
partly engendered by contact with human minds and hearts. Are 
not the forces which seem to constitute material things, with all 
their strength, healthfulness, and beauty, forces cognate to Love, 
which is the affinity and attraction of diverse spirits for one another ? 
Physical attraction, which implies also difference and repulsion, is 
love in its lowest stage of development. And what is the order, the 
law, according to which the highest human love is developed? We 
pass upward from cohesion to chemical affinities, but it is in the first 
faint fringes of the organic world that love dawns in her own proper 
form. There are sexes in plants, and often the pistil of one flower 
needs to be fertilised by the pollen from another before it can become 
productive; in animals, the lower love is literally present, till in 
man it becomes transfigured into its own proper spiritual and heavenly 
being ; and without this for an end and aim, where would cohesion 
and all the lower forces be? The poet says this in a different way. 
Looking at things as they are in life, in the concrete, his quick 
sympathetic insight has discerned this essential truth. Philosophical 
analysis may reach it in a different way. When, therefore, we attri- 
bute to nature a sympathy with our moods, whether of joy or sorrow, 
we are not under an amiable delusion ; the intuition is true, although 
the shape it assumes may not always be scientifically correct. Nature, 
like man, has her bright, rich, joyous, and her desolate, decaying 
phases ; in joy we feel the former most, in sorrow we feel and discern 
more especially the latter. We may indulge these feelings to a morbid 
degree and see things too brightly or too gloomily; but the sense 
of a sympathy in nature has its basis in fact. 

In concluding, we must touch for a moment on Mr. Ruskin’s 
assertion that metaphor and pathetic fallacy are characteristic rather 
of the secondary than of the primary order of poets—an asser- 
tion which we do not think the facts of the case will bear out. 
We have already given a reason for the rarity of such forms of 
thought in very early poetry; but for their rarity in classical poetry 
another reason may be given. In Oriental poetry they are very usual, 
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because such forms of thought are much more appropriate to the 
Oriental genius. Look at the profound and mystic symbolism of 
Egyptian, Persian, Pheenician, or Indian mythology ; to those races 
the material ever appeared as a film floating upon the deeps of 
spirit—a film not merely transparent, but itself very spirit, only 
cooled as it were, solidified, and become gross. The bold hyperbole 
of Hebrew, Arabic, Persian love and war poetry is essential to the 
genius of the Oriental nature. But in the classical spirit there is 
little sense of the i finite, vague, mysterious: the different subject- 
matters on which intelligence can be exercised are viewed apart, 
not in their occult relationships: all delight is in the sunny present 
life, in that which is pleasant, symmetrical, clear, definite. What 
palpable, complete, satisfying symmetry; what bright beauty of 
material and structure in those consummate temples, fragments 
though they be, on and about the Acropolis at Athens! How full 
_ is the sunlight blaze upon their golden peristyles under the blue sky 
overlooking the blue sea! how black and sharp-cut the shadows 
beside them! There is sorrow and fate with the Greeks as with 
others; but it stands by itself, quite apart from the joy. In a 
Gothic cathedral all is dusk, sublime, mysterious, teeming with 
vague symbol—at once secretion and food of the imagination. Light 
and shadow are married and mingled ; the light is dim and religious; 
derives a spiritual glory from its very fellowship with darkness ; 
while the gloom becomes half luminous and opalescent from its 
fellowship with the light. ‘“ Our sweetest songs,’s the modern poet 
sings, “are those that tell of saddest thought.” And yet, with 
respect to Homer, does not even Homer take the heart-broken old 
man, when he leaves the tent of Agamemnon empty-handed, back 
by the shore of the zodvPdoicBow Oardéconc? Has this magnificent 
epithet for the sea no reference to the lonely, stormful, sorrowful 
spirit of the old man as he walked by the long, lone surges of it? 
This surely is not a purely physically-descriptive epithet, like 
vivora révrov. But go on to Alschylus, and what will Mr. Ruskin 
say to his dyfpOpor yédacpa, “the innumerable smile or laugh of the 
sea?” In Theocritus, again, assuredly metaphor and pathetic fallacy 
may be found (notably in the first idyl). The pathetic fallacy in 
Shakspeare’s exquisite poem, “ Venus and Adonis,” “ No grass, herb, 
leaf, or weed but stole his blood and seemed with him to bleed ; this 
solemn sympathy poor Venus noteth,” &c., is adapted directly from the 
Sicilian poet Bion’s “Lament for. Adonis.” Again, that beautiful 
poem of Moschus—the Epitaph of Bion—(8rd idyl) abounds in 
similar pathetic fallacy. Do not Virgil and Catullus (no mean 
poets, surely) abound in graphic and appropriate poetic metaphors ? 
Mr. Tennyson’s “dividing the swift mind in act to throw,” in 
“Morte d’Arthur,” is of course from Virgil. Let us pass to Christian 
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poetry. We have shown that we shall be more likely to find these 
forms of thought in modern than in classical poetry, and that by no 
means because modern taste is more vicious, but because the very 
conditions of life and thought are changed. In the early medieval 
poets, indeed, we have more allegory and elaborate symbolism than 
metaphor and pathetic fallaey—our science and our popular theology 
setting themselves alike in opposition to our poetic insight and 
aspirations—so that our poets, striving to link the two spheres of 
the universe together, do it in a confused, halting manner, like 
children stealing a forbidden pleasure when the eye of the governing 
intellect is for a moment turned away. But the colossal poem of 
Dante forms, we may say, one grand sustained metaphor. And 
realistic Chaucer too, has he not written “The House of Fame,” 
“The Flower and the Leaf,” “The Romaunt of the Rose?” But 
Petrarch is full of metaphor and pathetic fallacy proper, as, had 
we space, we might prove. Coming on to Shakspeare, in him 
these tendencies of thought and feeling already assume their 
modern expression. Confining ourselves to his sonnets and poems, 
we open them almost at random; and in “The Rape of Lucrece” 
we find “a voice dammed up with woe ;” “sorrow ebbs, being 
blown with wind of words;” and the line which we regard as 
one of the intensest in poetry, “Stone him with hardened hearts, 
harder than stones,” which, moreover, will remind the intelligent 
of a very modern and very metaphorical great poet, Shelley. In the 
description of the.hare-hunt in “ Venus and Adonis,”—as incisive, 
as clear-cut in its workmanship as any gem intaglio,—the phrase 
occurs, “ Each envious briar.” In the sonnets we have “ The earth 
doth weep the sun being set.” Endless instances might be quoted 
from Ben Jonson, Fletcher, Drayton, Drummond, and the lesser 
Elizabethan writers. But in some of these, legitimate outgrowth of 
metaphor degenerates into parasitic conceit, as it did too often in our 
own so-called “spasmodic” poets; and yet in neither case did our 
literature touch the base and frigid affectations of such writers as 
are lashed in the “ Dunciad” of Pope. It seems, however, as if our 
criticism had of late too much confounded legitimate and genuine 
metaphor, illustrative of the poet’s main design, with mere discon- 
nected conceits of a nimble ingenious fancy. But we have only to 
compare two poems, alike sensuous and rich in imagery, to feel the 
difference, viz., the “Venus and Adonis” of Shakspeare, and the 
“ Hero and Leander” of Marlowe. 


Ropven Nott. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


EPISODES OF THE REVOLT AND THE WAR. 
THE FIVE DAYS OF MILAN. 


Tue same hand which brought Rinaldo’s letter to his brother 
delivered a message from Barto Rizzo, bidding Angelo to start at 
once and head a stout dozen or so of gallant Swiss. The letter 
and the message appeared to be grievous contradictions: one was 
evidently a note of depair, while the other sung like a trumpet. 
But both were of a character to draw him swiftly on to Milan. 
He sent word to his Lugano friends, naming a village among the 
mountains between Como and Varese, that they might join him 
there if they pleased. 

Towards nightfall, on the nineteenth of the month, he stood with 
a small band of Ticinese and Italian fighting lads two miles distant 
from the city. There was a momentary break in long hours of 
rain; the air was full of inexplicable sounds, that floated over 
them like a toning of multitudes wailing and singing fitfully behind 
a swaying screen. They bent their heads. At intervals a sovereign 
stamp on the pulsation of the uproar said, distinct as a voice in the 
ear—Cannon. “ Milan’s alive!” Angelo cried, and they streamed 
forward under the hurry of stars and scud, till thumping guns and 
pattering musket-shots, the long big boom of surgent hosts, and 
the muffled voluming and crash of storm-bells, proclaimed that the 
insurrection was hot. A rout of peasants bearing immense ladders 
met them, and they joined with cheers, and rushed to the walls. As 
yet no gate was in the possession of the people. The walls showed 
bayonet-points: a thin hedge of steel encircled a pit of fire. Angelo 
resolved to break through at once. The peasants hesitated, but his 
own men were of one mind to follow, and, planting his ladder in 
the ditch, he rushed up foremost. The ladder was full short; he 
called out in German to a soldier to reach his hand down, and the 
butt-end of a musket was dropped, which he grasped, and by this 
aid sprang to the parapet, and was seized. ‘‘Stop,” he said, “ there’s 
a fellow below with my brandy-flask and portmanteau.” The 
soldiers were Italians ; they laughed, and hauled away at man after 
man of the mounting troop, calling alternately ‘“ brandy-flask !” 
“portmanteau!” as each one raised a head above the parapet. 
“The signor has a good supply of spirits and baggage,” they 
remarked. He gave them money for porterage, saying, “‘ You see, 
the gates are held by that infernal people, and a quiet traveller 
must come over the walls. Viva l’Italia! who follows me?” He 
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carried away three of those present. The remainder swore that they 
and their comrades would be on his side on the morrow. Guided 
by the new accession to his force, Angelo gained the streets. All 
shots had ceased; the streets were lighted with torches and hand- 
lamps; barricades were up everywhere, like a convulsion of the 
earth. Tired of receiving challenges and mounting the endless piles 
of stones, he sat down at the head of the Corso di Porta Nuova, 
and took refreshments from the hands of ladies. The house-doors 
were all open. The ladies came forth bearing wine and minestra, 
meat and bread, on trays; and quiet eating and drinking, and forti- 
fying of the barricades, went on. Men were rubbing their arms and 
trying rusty gun-locks. Few of them had not seen Barto Rizzo 
that day; but Angelo could get no tidings of his brother. He slept 
on a door-step, dreaming that he was blown about among the angels 
of heaven and hell by a glorious tempest. Near morning an officer 
of volunteers came to inspect the barricade defences. Angelo knew 
him by sight; it was Luciano Romara. He explained the position 
of the opposing forces. The marshal, he said, was clearly no street- 
fighter. Estimating the army under his orders in Milan at from 
ten to eleven thousand men of all arms, it was impossible for him 
to guard the gates and the walls, and at the same time fight the city. 
Nor could he provision his troops. Yesterday the troops had made 
one charge and done mischief, but they had immediately retired. 
“ And if they take to cannonading us to-day, we shall know what 
that means,” Romara concluded. Angelo wanted to join him. “ No, 
stay here,” said Romara. “TI think you are a man who won’t give 
ground.” He had not seen either Rinaldo or Ammiani, but spoke 
of both as certain to be rescued. Rain and cannon filled the weary 
space of that day. Some of the barricades fronting the city gates 
had been battered down by nightfall; they were restored within 
an hour. Their defenders entered the houses right and left during 
the cannonade, waiting to meet the charge; but the Austrians held 
off. “They have no plan,” Romara said on his second visit of 
inspection; “they are waiting on Fortune, and starve meanwhile. 
We can beat them at that business.” Romara took Angelo and his 
Swiss away with him. The interior of the city was abandoned by 
the Imperialists, who held two or three of the principal buildings and 
the square of the Duomo. Clouds were driving thick across the cold- 
gleaming sky when the storm-bells burst out with the wild jubilee- 
music of insurrection—a carol, a jangle of all discord, savage as 
flame. Every church of the city lent its iron tongue to the peal; 
and now they joined and now rolled apart, now joined again and 
crashed like souls shrieking across the black gulfs of an earthquake ; 
they swam aloft with mournful delirium, tumbled together, were 
scattered in spray, dissolved, renewed, died, as a last worn wave 
easts itself on an unfooted shore, and rang again as through rent 
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doorways, became a clamorous host, an iron body, a pressure as of a 
down-drawn firmament, and once more a hollow vast, as if the 
abysses of the Circles were sounded through and through. To the 
Milanese it was an intoxication ; it was the howling of madness to 
the Austrians—a torment and a terror: they could neither sing, nor 
laugh, nor talk under it. Where they stood in the city, the troops 
could barely hear their officers’ call of command. No sooner had 
the bells broken out than the length of every street and Corso 
flashed with the tri-coloured flag; musket-muzzles peeped from the 
windows; men with great squares of pavement lined the roofs. 
Romara mounted a stiff barricade and beheld a scattered regiment 
running the gauntlet of storms of shot and missiles, in full retreat 
towards the citadel. On they came, officers in front for the charge, 
as usual with the Austrians ; fire on both flanks, a furious mob at their 
heels, and the barricade before them. They rushed at Romara, and 
were hurled back, and stood in a riddled lump. Suddenly Romara 
knocked up the rifles of the couching Swiss; he yelled to the houses 
to stop firing. “Surrender your prisoners,—you shall pass,” he 
called. He had seen one dear head in the knot of the soldiery. No 
answer was given. Romara, with Angelo and his Swiss and the 
ranks of the barricade, poured over and pierced the streaming mass, 
steel for steel. 

“ Ammiani! Ammiani!” Romara cried; a roar from the other 
side, “ Barto! Barto! the Great Cat!” met thecry. The Austrians 
struck up a cheer under the iron derision of the bells; it was ludi- 
crous; it was as if a door had slammed on their mouths, ringing 
tremendous echoes in a vaulted roof. They stood sweeping fire in 
two oblong lines; a show of military array was preserved like a 
tattered robe, till Romara drove at their centre and left the retreat 
clear across the barricade. Then the whitecoats were seen flowing 
over it, the motly surging hosts from the city in pursuit—foam of a 
storm-torrent hurled forward by the black tumult of precipitous 
waters. Angelo fell on his brother’s neck; Romara clasped Carlo 
Ammiani. These two were being marched from the prison to the 
citadel when Barto Rizzo, who had prepared to storm the building, 
assailed the troops. To him mainly they were indebted for their 
rescue. 

Even in that ecstasy of meeting, the young men smiled at the 
preternatural transport on his features as he bounded by them, mad 
for slaughter, and mounting a small brass gun on the barricade, 
sent the charges of shot into the rear of the enemy. He kissed the 
black lip of his little thunderer in a rapture of passion ; called it his 
wife, his naked wife ; the best of mistresses, who spoke only when he 
charged her to speak; raved that she was fair, and liked hugging ; 
that she was true, and the handsomest daughter of Italy ; that she 
would be the mother of big ones—none better than herself, though 
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they were mountains of sulphur big enough to make one gulp of an 
army. 

His wife in the flesh stood at his feet with a hand-grenade and a 
rifle, daggers and pistols in her belt. Her face was black with 
powder-smoke as the muzzle of the gun. She looked at Rinaldo 
once, and Rinaldo at her; both dropped their eyes, for their joy at 
seeing one another alive was mighty. 

Dead Austrians were gathered in a heap. Dead and wounded 
Milanese were taken into the houses. Wine was brought forth by 
ladies and household women. An old crutched beggar, who had 
performed a deed of singular intrepidity in himself kindling a fire at 
the door of one of the principal buildings besieged by the people, and 
who showed perforated rags with a comical ejaculation of thanks to 
the Austrians for knowing how to hit a scarecrow and make a beggar 
holy, was the object of particular attention. Barto seated him on his 
gun, saying that his mistress and beauty was honoured ; ladies were 
proud in waiting on the fine frowsy old man. It chanced during 
that morning that Wilfrid Pierson had attached himself to lieutenant 
Jenna’s regiment as a volunteer. He had no arms, nothing but a 
huge white umbrella, under which he walked dry in the heavy rain, 
and passed through the fire like an impassive spectator of queer 
events. Angelo’s Swiss had captured them, and the mob were 
maltreating them because they declined to shout for this valorous 
ancient beggarman. ‘“ No doubt he’s a capital fellow,” said Jenna ; 
“but ‘ Vira Sottocorni’ is not my language ;” and the spirited little 
subaltern repeated his “ Excuse me” with very good temper, while 
one knocked off his shako, another tugged at his coat-skirts. Wilfrid 
sang out to the Guidascarpi, and the brothers sprang to him and 
set them free; but the mob, like any other wild beast gorged with 
blood, wanted play, and urged Barto to insist that these victims 
should shout the viva in exaltation of their hero. 

“Is there a finer voice than mine?” said Barto, and he roared 
the ‘viva’ like a melodious bull. Yet Wilfrid saw that he had 
been recognised. In the hour of triumph Barto Rizzo had no lust 
for petty vengeance. The magnanimous devil plumped his gorge 
contentedly on victory. His ardour blazed from his swarthy crimson 
features like a blown fire, when scouts came running down with word 
that all about the Porta Camosina, Madonna del Carmine, and the 
Gardens, the Austrians were reaping the white flag of the inhabitants 
ofthat district. Thitherward his ery of “ Down with the Tedeschi!’ 
led the boiling tide. Rinaldo drew Wilfrid and Jenna to an open 
doorway, counselling the latter to strip the gold from his coat and 
speak his Italian in monosyllables. A woman of the house gave her 
promise to shelter and to pass them forward. Romara, Ammiani, 
and the Guidascarpi, went straight to the Casa Gonfalonieri, where 
they hoped to see stray members of the Council of War, and hear a 
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correction of certain unpleasant rumours concerning the dealings of 
the Provisional Government with Charles Albert. The first crack of 
a division between the patriot force and the aristocracy commenced 
this day ; the day following, it was a breach. 

A little before dusk the bells of the city ceased their hammering, 
and when they ceased, all noises of men and musketry seemed childish. 
The woman who had promised to lead Wilfrid and Jenna towards the 
citadel, feared no longer either for herself or them, and passed them 
on up the Corso Francesco past the Contrada del Monte. Jenna 
pointed out the Duchess of Graitli’s house, saying, “ By the way, 
the Lenkensteins are here; they left Venice last week. Of course 
you know, or don’t you ?—and there they must stop, I suppose.” 
Wilfrid nodded an immediate good-bye to him, and crossed to the 
house-door. His eccentric fashion of acting had given him fame in 
the army, but Jenna stormed at it now, and begged him to come 
on and present himself to General Schéneck or to General Wohlim- 
leib, if not to General Pierson. Wilfrid refused even to look behind 
him. In fact, it was a part of the gallant fellow’s coxcombry (or 
nationality) to play the Englishman. He remained fixed by the 
house-door till midnight, when a body of men in the garb ef citizens, 
volubly and violently Italian in their talk, struck thrice at the 
door. Wilfrid perceived Count Lenkenstein among them. The ladies 
Bianca, Anna, and Lena, issued mantled and hooded between the 
lights of two barricade watch-fires. Wilfrid stepped after them. 
They had the pass-word, for the barricades were crossed. The 
captain of the head-barricade in the Corso demurred, requiring a 
counter-sign. Straightway he was cut down. He blew an alarm- 
call, when up sprang a hundred torches. The band of Germans 
dashed at the barricade as at the tusks of a boar. They were picked 
men, most of them officers, but a scanty number in the thick of an 
armed populace. Wilfrid saw the lighted passage into a great 
house, and thither, throwing out his arms, he bore the affrighted 
group of ladies, as a careful shepherd might do. Returning to Count 
Lenkenstein’s side, “ Where are they ?” the count said, in mortal 
dread. “Safe,” Wilfrid replied. The count frowned at him inqui- 
sitively. “Cut your way through, and on!” he cried to three or 
four who hung near him; and these went to the slaughter. 

“Why do you stand by me, sir?” said the count. 

Interior barricades were pouring their combatants to the spot ; 
Count Lenkenstein was plunged upon the door-steps. Wilfrid gained 
half a minute’s parley by shouting in his foreign accent, “ Would you 
hurt an Englishman?” Some one took him by the arm, and helping 
to raise the count, hurried them both into the house. 

“You must make excuses for popular fury in times like these,” the 
stranger observed. 

The Austrian nobleman asked him stiffly for his name. The name 
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of Count Ammiani was given. “I think you know it,” Carlo 
added. 

“You escaped from your lawful imprisonment this day, did you 
not ?—you and your cousin, the assassin. I talk of law! I might 
as justly talk of honour. Who lives here ?” 

Carlo contained himself to answer, ‘The present occupant is, 
I believe, if I have hit the house I was seeking, the countess 
@Isorella.” 

“My family were placed here, sir ?’’ Count Lenkenstein inquired 
of Wilfrid. But Wilfrid’s attention was frozen by the sight of 
Vittoria’s lover. A wifely call of “ Adalbert” from above quieted 
the count’s anxiety. 

“Countess d’Isorella,’ he said. “I know that woman. She 
belongs to the secret cabinet of Carlo Alberto—a woman with three 
edges. Did she not visit you in prison two weeks ago? I speak to 
you, Count Ammiani. She applied to the archduke and the marshal 
for permission to visit you. It was accorded. To the devil with 
our days of benignity! She was from Turin. The shuffle has made 
her my hostess for the nonce. I will go to her. You, sir,” the 
count turned to Wilfrid—* you will stay below. Are youin the pay 
of the insurgents ?” 

Wilfrid, the weakest of human beings where women were involved 
with him, did one of the hardest things which can task a young man’s 
fortitude: he looked his superior in the face, and neither blenched, 
nor frowned, nor spoke. 

Ammiani spoke for him. “ There is no pay given in our ranks.” 

“The license to rob is supposed to be an equivalent,” said the 
count. 

Countess d’Isorella herself came down stairs, with profuse apologies 
for the absence of all her male domestics, and many delicate dimples 
about her mouth in uttering them. Her look at Ammiani struck 
Wilfrid as having a peculiar burden either of meaning or of passion 
in it. The count grimaced angrily when he heard that his sister 
Lena was not yet able to bear the fatigue of a walk to the citadel. “I 
fear you must all be my guests, for an hour at least,” said the 
countess. 

Wilfrid was left pacing the hall. He thought he had never 
beheld so splendid a person, or one so subjugatingly gracious. Her 
speech and manner poured oil on the uncivil Austrian nobleman. 
What perchance had stricken Lena? He guessed; and guessed it 
rightly. A folded scrap of paper signed by the Countess of Lenken- 
stein was brought to him. 

It said:—*“ Are you making common cause with the rebels? 
Reply. One asks who should be told.” 

He wrote :—*“T am an outcast of the army. I fight as a volun- 
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The touch of sentiment he appended for Lena’s comfort. He was 
too strongly impressed by the new vision of beauty in the house for 
his imagination to be flushed by the romantic posture of his devotion 
to a trailing flag. 

No other message was delivered. Ammiani presently descended 
and obtained a guard from the barricade; word was sent on to the 
barricades in advance towards the citadel. Wilfrid stood aside as 
Count Lenkenstein led the ladies to the door, bearing Lena on his 
arm. She passed her lover veiled. The count said, “ You follow.” 
He used the menial second person plural of German, and repeated it 
peremptorily. 

“T follow no civilian,” said Wilfrid. 

“ Remember, sir, that if you are seen with arms in your hands, 
and are not in the ranks, you run the chances of being hanged.” 

Lena broke loose from her brother; in spite of Anna’s sharp 
remonstrance and the count’s vexed stamp of the foot, she implored 
her lover :—‘‘Come with us; pardon us; protect me—me! You 
shall not be treated harshly. They shall not Oh? be near 
me. I have been ill; I shrink from danger. Be near me!” 

Such humble pleading permitted W ilfri id’s sore spirit to suecumb 
with the requisite show of chiv alrous dignity. He bowed, and gravely 
opened his enormous umbrella, which he held up over the heads of 
the ladies, while Ammiani led the way. All was quiet towards the 
citadel. A fog of plashing rain hung in red gloom about the many 
watch-fires of the insurgents, but the Austrian head-quarters lay 
sombre and still. Close at the gates, Ammiani saluted the ladies. 
Wilfrid did the same, and heard Lena’s call to him unmoved. 

“May I dare to hint to you that it would be better for you to join 
your party ?” said Ammiani. 

Wilfrid walked on. After appearing to weigh the matter, he 
answered, “The umbrella will be of no further service to them 
to-night.” 

Ammiani laughed, and begged to be forgiven; but he could have 
done nothing more flattering. 

Sore at all points, tricked and ruined, irascible under the sense of 
his injuries, hating everybody and not honouring himself, Wilfrid 
was fast growing to be an eccentric by profession. To appear cool 
and careless was the great effort of his mind. 

“We were introduced one day in the Piazza d’Armi,” said Ammiani. 
“‘T would have found means to convey my apologies to you for my 
behaviour on that occasion, but I have been at the mercy of my 
enemies. Lieutenant Pierson, will you pardon me? I have learnt 
how dear you and your family should be to me. Pray, accept my 
excuses and my counsel. The Countess Lena was my friend when I 
was a boy. She is in deep distress.” 

“T thank you, Count Ammiani, for your extremely disinterested 
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advice,” said Wilfrid; but the Italian was not cut to the quick by 
his irony; and he added: “I have hoisted, you perceive, the white 
umbrella, instead of wearing the white coat. It is almost as good as 
an hotel in these times; it gives as much shelter and nearly as much 
provision, and, I may say, better attendance. Good-night. You will 
be at it again about daylight, I suppose?” 

“ Possibly a little before,” said Ammiani, cooled by the false ring 
of this kind of speech. 

“It’s useless to expect that your infernal bells will not burst out 
like all the lunatics on earth ?” 

“Quite useless, I fear. Good-night.” 

Ammiani charged one of the men at an outer barricade to follow 
the white umbrella and pass it on. 

He returned to the Countess d’Isorella, who was awaiting him, and 
alone. 

This glorious head had aroused his first boyish passion. Scandal 
was busy concerning the two, when Violetta d’Asola, the youthfullest 
widow in Lombardy, and the loveliest woman, gave her hand to 
Count d’Isorella, who took it without question of the boy Ammiani. 
Carlo’s mother assisted in that arrangement; a maternal plot, for 
which he could thank her only after he had seen Vittoria, and then 
had heard the buzz of whispers at Violetta’s name. Countess 
@’Isorclia proved her friendship to have survived the old passion, by 
travelling expressly from Turin to obtain leave to visit him in prison. 
It was a marvellous face to look upon between prison walls. Rescued 
while the soldiers were marching him to the citadel that day, he was 
called by pure duty to pay his respects to the countess as soon as he 
had heard from his mother that she was in the city. Nor was his 
mother sorry that he should go. She had patiently submitted to the 
fact of his betrothal to Vittoria, which was his safeguard in similar 
perils ; and she rather hoped for Violetta to wean him from his extreme 
republicanism. By arguments? By influence, perhaps. Carlo’s 
republicanism was preternatural in her sight, and she presumed that 
Violetta would talk to him discreetly and persuasively of the noble 
designs of the king. 

Violetta d’Isorella received him with a gracious lifting of her 
fingers to his lips; congratulating him on his escape, and on the good 
fortune of the day. She laughed at the Lenkensteins and the singular 
Englishman ; sat down to alittle supper-tray, and pouted humorously 
as she asked him to feed on confects and wine; the huge appetites of 
the insurgents had devoured all her meat and bread. 

“Why are you here?” he said, 

She did well in replying boldly, “ For the king.” 

“Would you tell another that it is for the king ?” 

“Would I speak to another as I speak to you?” 

Ammiani inclined his head. 
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They spoke of the prospects of the insurrection, of the expected 
outbreak in Venice, the eruption of Paris and Vienna, and the new 
life of Italy ; touching on Carlo Alberto to explode the truce in 
a laughing dissension. At last she said seriously, “I am a born 
Venetian, you know; I am not Piedmontese. Let me be sure that 
the king betrays the country, and I will prefer many heads to one. 
Excuse me if Iam more womanly just at present. The king has 
sent his accredited messenger Tartini to the Provisional Government, 
requesting it to accept his authority. Why not ?—why not? on 
both sides. Count Medole gives his adhesion to the king, but you 
have a Council of War that rejects the king’s overtures—a revolt 
within a revolt. Itis deplorable. You must have an army. The 
Piedmontese once over the Ticino, how can you act in opposition 
to it? You must learn to take a master. The king is only, or he 
appears, tricksy because you compel him to wind and counterplot. I 
swear to you, Italy is his foremost thought. The Star of Italy sits 
on the Cross of Savoy.” 

Ammiani kept his eyelids modestly down. ‘Ten thousand to plead 
for him, such as you!” he said. “But there is only one!” 

“Tf you had been headstrong once, upon a time, and I had been 
weak, you see, my Carlo, you would have been a domestic tyrant, I a 
rebel. You will not admit the existence of a virtue in an opposite 
opinion. Wise was your mother when she said ‘No’ to a wilful 
boy !” 

Violetta lit her cigarette and puffed the smoke lightly. 

“T told you in that horrid dungeon, my Carlo Amaranto—I call 
you by the old name—the old name is sweet !—TI told you that your 
Vittoria is enamoured of the king. She blushes like a battle-flag for 
the king. I have heard her ‘ Viva il ré!’ It was musical.” 

“So I should have thought.” 

“ Ay, but my amaranto-innamorato, does it not foretell strife? 
Would you ever—ever take a heart with a king’s head stamped on 
it into your arms ?” 

“Give me the chance!” 

He was guilty of this ardent piece of innocence, though Violetia 
had pitched her voice in the key significant of a secret thing belonging 
to two memories that had not always flowed dividedly. 

“Like a common coin ?” she resumed. 

‘A heart with a king’s head stamped on it like a common coin.’ 

He recollected the sentence. He had once, during the heat of his 
grief for Giacomo Piaveni, cast it in her teeth. 

Violetta repeated it, as to herself, tonelessly ; a method of making 
an old unkindness strike back on its author with effect. 

“ Did we part good friends? I forget,” she broke the silence. 

“We meet, and we will be the best of friends,” said Ammiani. 

“Tell your mother I am not three years older than her son,—I am 
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thirty. Who will make me young again? Tell her, my Carlo, that 
the genius for intrigue, of which she accused me, develops at a 
surprising rate. As regards my beauty—-—” the countess put a 
tooth of. pearl on her soft underlip. 

Ammiani assured her that he would find words of his own for her 
beauty. 

“JT hear the eulogy, I know the sonnet,” said Violetta, smiling, 
and described the points of a brunette :—the thick black banded hair, 
the full brown eyes, the plastic brows couching over them ;—it was 
Vittoria’s face. Violetta was a flower of colour, fair, with but one 
shade of dark tinting on her brown eye-brows and eye-lashes, as you 
may see a strip of night-cloud cross the forehead of morning. She 
was yellow-haired, almost purple-eyed, so rich was the blue of the 
pupils. Vittoria could be sallow in despondency ; but this Violetta 
never failed in plumpness and freshness. The pencil which had given 
her aspect the one touch of discord, endowed it with a subtle harmony, 
like mystery ; and Ammiani remembered his having stood once on 
the Lido of Venice, and eyed the dawn across the Adriatic, and 
dreamed that Violetta was born of the loveliness and held in her bosom 
the hopes of morning. He dreamed of it now, feeling the smooth roll 
of a torrent. 

A ery of “Arms!” rang down the length of the Corso. 

He started to his feet thankfully. 

“Take me to your mother,” she said. “I loathe to hear firing 
and be alone.” 

Ammiani threw up the window. There was a stir of lamps and 
torches below, and the low sky hung red. Violetta stood quickly 
thick-shod and hooded. 

“Your mother will admit my companionship, Carlo?” 

“She desires to thank you.” 

“She has no longer any fear of me?” 

“You will find her of one mind with you.” 

“Concerning the king!” 

“T would say, on most subjects.” 

“But that you do not know my mind! You are modest. Confess 
thet you are thinking the hour you have passed with me has been 
wasted.” 

“T am, now [I hear the call to arms.” 

“Tf I had all the while entertained you with talk of your Vittoria! 
It would not have been wasted then, my amaranto. It is not wasted 
forme. If a shot should strike you ‘ 

“Tell her I died loving her with all my soul!” cried Ammiani. 

Violetta’s frame quivered as if he had smitten her. 

They left the house. Countess Ammiani’s door was the length of 
a barricade distant : it swung open to them, like all the other house- 
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doors which were, or wished to be esteemed, true to the cause, and 
hospitable towards patriots. 

“Remember, when you need a refuge, my villa is on Lago 
Maggiore,” Violetta said, and kissed her finger-tips to him. 

An hour afterwards, by the light of this unlucky little speech, he 
thought of her as a shameless coquette. “ When I need a refuge? 
Is not Milan in arms ?—Italy alive? She considers it all a passing 
epidemic; or, perhaps, she is to plead for me to the king!” 

That set him thinking moodily over the things she had uttered 
of Vittoria’s strange and sudden devotion to the king. 

Rainy dawn and the tongues of the churches ushered in the last 
day of street-fighting. Ammiani found Romara and Colonel Corte 
at the head of strong bodies of volunteers, well-armed, ready to march 
for the Porta Tosa. All three went straight to the house where the 
Provisional Government sat, and sword in hand denounced Count 
Medole as a traitor who sold his country to the king. Corte dragged 
him to the window to hear the shouts for the Republic. Medole 
wrote their names down one by one, and said, “Shall I leave the 
date vacant?” They put themselves at the head of their men, and 
marched in the ringing of the bells. The bells were their sacro- 
military music. Barto Rizzo was off to make a spring at the Porta 
Ticinese. Students, peasants, noble youths of the best blood, old men 
and young women, stood ranged in the drenching rain, eager to face 
death for freedom. At midday the bells were answered by cannon 
and the blunt snap of musketry volleys; dull, savage responses, as of 
a wounded great beast giving short howls and snarls by the inter- 
minable over-roaring of a cataract. Messengers from the gates came 
running to the quiet centre of the city, where cool men discoursed 
and plotted. Great news, big lies, were shouted :—Carlo Alberto 
thundered in the plains; the Austrians were everywhere retiring ; 
the marshal was a prisoner; the flag of surrender was on the citadel! 
These things were for the ears of thirsty women, diplomatists, and 
cripples. 

Countess Ammiani and Countess d’Isorella sat together throughout 
the agitation of the day. 

The life prayed for by one seemed a wisp of straw flung on this 
humming furnace. 

Countess Ammiani was too well used to defeat to believe readily 
in victory, and had shrouded her head in resignation too long to hope 
for what she craved. Her hands were joined softly in her lap. Her 
visage had the same unmoved expression when she conversed with 
Violetta as when she listened to the ravings of the Corso. 

Darkness came, and the bells ceased not rolling by her open 
windows: the clouds were like mists of conflagration. 

She would not have the windows closed. The noise of the city 
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had become familiar and akin to the image of her boy. She sat 
there cloaked. 

Her heart went like a time-piece to the two interrogations to 
heaven: “ Alive ?—or dead ?” 

The voice of Luciano Romara was that of an angel’s answering. 
He entered the room neat and trim as a cavalier dressed for social 
evening duty, saying with his fine tact, ‘ We are all well ;” and after 
talking like a gazette of the Porta Tosa taken by the volunteers, Barto 
Rizzo’s occupation of the gate opening towards the Ticino, and the 
bursting of the Porta Camosina by the freebands of the plains, he 
handed a letter to Countess Ammiani. 

“ Carlo is on the march to Bergamo and Brescia, with Corte, Sana, 
and about fifty of our men,” he said. 

“ And is wounded—where ?” asked Violetta. 

“Slightly in the hand—you see, he can march,” Romara said, 
laughing at her promptness to suspect a subterfuge, until he thought, 
“Now, what does this mean, madam ?”’ 

A lamp was brought to Countess Ammiani. She read: 


“ My Moruer! 

“ Cotton-wool on the left fore-finger. They deigned to give 
me no other memorial of my first fight. I am not worthy of papa’s 
two bullets. I march with Corte and Sana to Brescia. We keep the 
passes of the Tyrol. Luciano heads five hundred up to the hills 
to-morrow or next day. He must have all our money. Then go 
from door to door and beg subscriptions. Yes, my chief! it is to be 
like God, and deserving of his gifts to lay down all pride, all wealth. 
This night send to my betrothed in Turin. She must be with no one 
but my mother. It ismy command. Tell her so. I hold impera- 
tively to it. 

“TI breathe the best air of life. Luciano is a fine leader in action, 
calm as in a ball-room. What did I feel? Iwill talk of it with you 
by-and-by ;—my father whispered in my ears; I felt him at my 
right hand. He said, ‘I died for this day.’ I feel now that I must 
have seen him. This is imagination. We may say that anything is 
imagination. I certainly heard his voice. Be of good heart, my 
mother, for I can swear that the general wakes up when I strike 
Austrian steel. He loved Brescia ; so I go there. God preserve my 
mother! The eyes of Heaven are wide enough to sce us both. 
Vittoria by your side, remember! It is my will. 


‘¢ CarLo.” 


Countess Ammiani closed her eyes over the letter, as in a dead 
sleep. “He is more his father than himself, and so suddenly !” she 
said. She was tearless. Violetta helped her to her bed-room under 
the pretext of a desire to hear the contents of the letter. 
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That night, which ended the five days of battle in Milan, while 
fires were raging at many gates, bells were rolling over the roof-tops, 
the army of Austria coiled along the north-eastern walls of the city, 
through rain and thick obscurity, and wove its way like a vast worm 
into the outer land. 


Cuarrer XXXI. 
EPISODES OF THE REVOLT AND THE WAR. 


VITTORIA DISOBEYS HER LOVER. 


CounTEss D’IsoRELLA’s peculiar mission to Milan was over with the 
victory of the city. She undertook personally to deliver Carlo’s 
injunction to Vittoria on her way to the king. Countess Ammiani 
deemed it sufficient that her son’s wishes should be repeated verbally ; 
and as there appeared to be no better messenger than one who was 
bound for Turin and knew Vittoria’s place of residence, she entrusted 
the duty to Violetta. 

The much which hangs on little was then set in motion. 

Violetta was crossing the Ticino when she met a Milanese nobleman 
who had received cold greeting from the king, and was returning to 
Milan with word that the Piedmontese declaration of war against 
Austria had been signed. She went back to Milan, saw and heard, 
and gathered a burden for the royal ears. This was a woman, tender 
only to the recollection of past days, who used her beauty and her 
arts as weapons for influence. She liked kings, because she saw 
neither master nor dupe in a republic; she liked her early lover 
because she could see nothing but a victim in any new one. She was 
fond of Carlo, as greatly occupied minds may be attached to an old 
garden where they have aforetime sown fair seed. Jealousy of a rival 
in love that was disconnected with political business and her large 
expenditure, had never yet disturbed the lady’s nerves. 

At Turin she found Vittoria singing at the opera, and winning 
marked applause from the royal box. She thought sincerely that to 
tear a prima donna from her glory would be very much like dismiss- 
ing a successful general to his home and gabbling family. A most 
eminent personage agreed with her. Vittoria was carelessly informed 
that Count Ammiani had gone to Brescia, and having regard for her 
safety, desired her to go to Milan to be under the protection of his 
mother, and that Countess Ammiani was willing to receive her. 

Now, with her mother, and her maid Giacinta, and Beppo gathered 
about her, for three weeks Vittoria had been in full operatic career, 
working, winning fame, believing that she was winning influence, 
and establishing a treasury. The presence of her lover in Milan 
would have called her to the noble city; but he being at Brescia, 
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she asked herself why she should abstain from labours which contri- 
buted materially to the strength of the revolution and made her 
helpful. It was doubtful whether Countess Ammiani would permit 
her to sing at LaScala; or whether the city could support an opera in 
the throes of war. And Vittoria was sending money to Milan. The 
stipend paid to her by the impresario, the jewels, the big bouquets— 
all flowed into the treasury of the insurrection. Antonio-Pericles 
advanced her a large sum on the day when the news of the Milanese 
uprising reached Turin: the conditions of the loan had simply been 
that she should continue her engagement to sing in Turin. He was 
perfectly slavish to her, and might be trusted to advance more. 
Since the great night at La Scala, she had been often depressed by a 
secret feeling that there was divorce between her love of her country 
and devotion to her art. Now that both passions were in union, 
both active, each aiding the fire of the other, she lived a consuminate 
life. She could not have abandoned her path instantly though Carlo 
had spoken his command to her in person. Such were her first 
spontaneous reasonings, and Laura Piaveni seconded them ; saying, 
“Money, money! we must be Jews for money. We women are not 
allowed to fight, but we can manage to contribute our /ire and soldi; 
we can forge the sinews of war.” 

Vittoria wrote respectfully to Countess Ammiani stating why she 
declined to leave Turin. The letter was poorly worded. While 
writing it she had been taken by a sentiment of guilt and of isolation 
in presuming to disobey her lover. ‘I am glad he will not see it,” 
she remarked to Laura, who looked rapidly across the lines, and said 
nothing. Praise of the king was in the last sentence. Laura’s eyes 
lingered on it half a minute. 

“Has he not drawn his sword? He is going to march,” said 
Vittoria. 

“Oh, yes,” Laura replied coolly; “but you put that to please 
Countess Ammiani.” 

Vittoria confessed she had not written it purposely to defend the 
king. “What harm?” she asked. 

“None. Only this playing with shades allows men to call us 
hypocrites.” 

The observation angered Vittoria. She had seen the king of late; 
she had breathed Turin incense and its atmosphere; much that could 
be pleaded on the king’s behalf she had listened to with the sym- 
pathetic pity which can be a woman’s best judgment, and is the senti- 
ment of reason. She had also brooded over the king’s character, 
and had thought that if the chief could have her opportunities for 
studying this little impressible, yet strangely impulsive royal nature, 
his severe condemnation of him would be tempered. In fact, she was 
doing what makes a woman excessively tender and opinionated ;—she 
was petting her idea of the misunderstood one: she was thinking 
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that she divined the king’s character by mystical intuition; I will 
dare to say, maternally apprehended it. And it was a character 
strangely open to feminine perceptions, while to masculine compre- 
hension it remained a dead blank, done either in black or in white. 

Vittoria insisted on praising the king to Laura. 

“ With all my heart,” Laura said, “so long as he is true to Italy.” 

“ How, then, am I hypocritical ?” 

“My Sandra, you are certainly perverse. You admitted that you 
did something for the sake of pleasing Countess Ammiani.” 

“T did. But to be hypocritical one must be false.” 

“Oh!” went Laura. 

“ And I write to Carlo. He does not care for the king ; therefore 
it is needless for me to name the king to him; and I shall not.” 

Laura said, “ Very well.” She saw a little deeper than the per- 
versity, though she did not see the springs. In Vittoria’s letter to 
her lover, she made no allusion to the Sword of Italy. 

Countess Ammiani forwarded both letters on to Brescia. 

When Carlo had finished reading them, he heard all Brescia 
clamouring indignantly at the king for having disarmed volunteers 
on Lago Maggiore and elsewhere.in his dominions. Milan was 
sending word by every post of the overbearing arrogance of the 
Piedmontese officers and officials, who claimed a prostrate submission 
from a city fresh with the ardour of the glory it had won for itself, 
and that would fain have welcomed them as brothers. Romara and 
others wrote of downright visible betrayal. It was a time of 
passions :—great readiness towards generosity, equal promptitude 
for undiscriminating hatred. Carlo read Vittoria’s praise of the king 
with insufferable anguish. ‘“ You—you, part of me, can write like 
this!” he struck the paper vehemently. The fury of action trans- 
formed the gentle youth. Countess Ammiani would not have forwarded 
the letter addressed to herself had she dreamed the mischief it might 
do. Carlo saw double-dealing in the absence of any mention of the 
king in his own letter. 

“ Quit Turin at once,” he dashed hasty lines to Vittoria; “and 
no ‘ Viva il re’ till we know what he may merit. Old delusions are 
pardonable ; but you must now look abroad with your eyes. Your 
words should be the echoes of my soul. Your acts are mine. For 
the sake of the country, do nothing to fill me with shame. The king 
is a traitor. I remember things said of him by Agostino; I subscribe 
to them every one. Were you like any other Italian girl, you might 
ery for him—who would care! But you are Vittoria. Fly to my 
mother’s arms, and there rest. The king betrays us. Is a stronger 
word necessary ? I am writing too harshly to you;—and here are 
the lines of your beloved letter throbbing round me while I write ; 
but till the last shot is fired I try to be iron, and would hold your 
hand and not kiss it—not be mad to fall between your arms—not 
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wish for you—not think of you as a woman, as my beloved, as my 
Vittoria; I hope and pray not, if I thought there was an ace of 
work left to do for the country. Or if one could say that you 
cherished a skred of loyalty for him who betrays it. Great heaven! 
am I to imagine that royal flatteries My hand is not my own! 
You shall see all that it writes. I will seem to you no better than I 
am. Ido not tel) you to be a Republican, but an Italian. If I had 
room for myself in my prayers—oh ! one half-instant to look on you, 
though with chains on my limbs. The sky and the solid ground 
break up when I think of you. I fancy I am still in prison. Angelo 
was music to me for two whole days (without a morning to the first 
and a night to the second). He will be here to-morrow and talk of 
you again. I long for him more than for battle—almost long for 
you more than for victory for our Italy. 

“This is Brescia, which my father said he loved better than his 
wife. 

“General Paolo Ammiani is buried here. I was at his tombstone 
this morning. I wish you had known him. 

“You remember, we talked of his fencing with me daily. ‘I /ove 
the fathers who do that.’ Yousaid it. He will love you. Death is 
the shadow—not life. I went to his tomb. It was more to think of 
Brescia than of him. Ashes are only ashes; tombs are poor places. 
My soul is the power. 

“Tf I saw the Monte Viso this morning, I saw right over your 
head when you were sleeping. 

“Farewell to journalism—I hope, for ever. I jump at shaking off 
the journalistic phraseology Agostino laughs at. Yet I was right 
in printing my ‘young nonsense.’ I did hold the truth, and that 
was felt, though my vehicle for delivering it was rubbish. 

“In two days Corte promises to sing his song ‘Avanti.’ I am 
at his left hand. Venice, the passes of the Adige, the Adda, the 
Oglio are ours. The room is locked; we have only to exterminate 
the reptiles inside it. Romara, D’Arci, Carnischi march to hold the 
doors. Corte will push lower; and if I can get him to enter the 
plains and join the main army I shall rejoice.” 

The letter concluded with a postscript that half an Italian regi- 


ment, with white coats swinging on their bayonet-points, had just 
come in. 





It reached Vittoria at a critical moment. 

Two days previously, she and Laura Piaveni had talked with 
the king. It was an unexpected honour. Countess d’Isorella cox- 
ducted them to the palace. The lean-headed sovereign sat booted 
and spurred, his sword across his knees; he spoke with a peculiar 
sad hopefulness of the prospects of the campaign, making it clear 
that he was risking more than any one risked, for his stake was a 
crown. The few words he uttered of Italy had a golden ring in 
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them; Vittoria knew not why they had it. He condemned the 
republican spirit of Milan more regretfully than severely. The 
Republicans were, he said, impracticable. Beyond the desire for 
change, they knew not what they wanted. He did not state that he 
should avoid Milan in his march. On the contrary, he seemed to 
indicate that he was about to present himself to the people of Milan. 
“To act against the enemy successfully, we must act as one, under 
one head, with one aim.” He said this, adding that no heart in 
Italy had yearned more than his own for the signal to march for the 
Mincio and the Adige. 

Vittoria determined to put him to one test. She summoned her 
boldness to crave grace for Agostino Balderini to return to Piedmont. 
The petition was immediately granted. Alluding to the libretto of 
Camilla, the king complimented Vittoria for her high courage on 
the night of the Fifteenth of the foregoing year. “We in Turin 
were prepared, though we had only then the pleasure of hearing of 
you,” he said. 

“‘T strove to do my best to help. I wish to serve our cause now,” 
she replied, feeling an inexplicable new sweetness running in her 
blood. ; 

He asked her if she did not know that she had the power to move 
multitudes. 

“Sire, singing appears so poor a thing in time of war.” 

He remarked that wine was good for soldiers, singing better, such 
a voice as hers best of all. 

For hours after the interview, Vittoria struggled with her deep 
blushes. She heard the drums of the regiments, the clatter of 
horses, the bugle-call of assembly, as so many confirmatory notes 
that it was a royal hero who was going forth. 

“He stakes a crown,” she said to Laura. 

“Tush! it tumbles off his head if he refuses to venture some- 
thing,” was Laura’s response. 

Vittoria reproached her for injustice. 

“No,” Laura said; “he is like a young man for whom his mother 
has made a match. And he would be very much in love with his 
bride if he were quite certain of winning her, or rather, if she would 
come a little more than half way to meet him. Some young men 
are so composed. Genoa and Turin say, ‘Go and try.’ Milan and 
Venice say, ‘Come and have faith in us.’ My opinion is that he is 
quite as much propelled as attracted.” 

“This is shameful,” said Vittoria. 

“No; for I am quite willing to suspend my selinent I pray 
that farteane may bless his arms. I do think that the stir of a 
campaign and a certain amount of success will make him in 
earnest.” 

“Can you look on his face and not see pure enthusiasm ?” 
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“T see every feminine quality in it my dear.” 

“What can it be that he is wanting in?” 

“ Masculine ambition.” 

“T am not defending him,” said Vittoria, hastily. 

“Not at all; and I am not attacking him. I can excuse his dread 
of republicanism. I can fancy that there is reason for him just now 
to fear republicanism worse than Austria. Paris and Milan are two 
grisly phantoms before him. These red spectres are born of earth- 
quake, and are more given to shaking thrones than are hostile 
cannon-shot. Earthquakes are dreadfuller than common maladies 
to all of us. Fortune may help him, but he has not the look of one 
who commands her. The face is not aquiline. There’s a light over 

im like the ray of a sickly star.” 

“ For that reason!” Vittoria burst out. 

“Oh, for that reason we pity men, assuredly, my Sandra, but not 
kings. lLuckless kings are not generous men, and ungenerous men 
are mischievous kings.” 

“But if you find him chivalrous and devoted; if he proves his 
noble intentions, why not support him ?” 

“ Dandle a puppet by all means,” said Laura. 

Her intellect, not her heart, was harsh to the king ; and her heart 
was not mistress of her intellect in this respect, because she beheld 
riding forth at the head of Italy one whose spirit was too much after 
the pattern of her supple, springing, cowering, impressionable sex, 
alternately ardent and abject, chivalrous and treacherous, and not to 
be confided in firmly when standing at the head of a great cause. 

Aware that she was reading him very strictly by the letters of his 
past deeds, which were not plain history to Vittoria, she declared 
that she did not countenance suspicion in dealing with the king, 
and that it would be a delight to her to hear of his gallant bearing 
on the battle-field. “Or to witness it, my Sandra, if that were 
possible ;—we two! For, should he prove to be no general, he has 
the courage of his family.” 

Vittoria took fire at this. “ What hinders our following the 
army ?” 

“The less baggage the better, my dear.” 

“But the king said that my singing Thave no right to think it 
myself.” Vittoria concluded her sentence with a comical intention 
of humility. 

“Tt was a pretty compliment,” said Laura. ‘You replied that 
singing is a poor thing in time of war, and I agree with you. We 
might serve as hospital nurses.” 

“Why do we not determine ?” 

“We are only considering possibilities.” 

“Consider the impossibility of our remaining quict.” 

“Tire that goes to flame is a waste of heat, my Sandra.” 
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The signora, however, was not so discreet as her speech. On all 
sides there was uproar and movement. High-born Italian ladies 
were offering their hands for any serviceable work. Laura and 
Vittoria were not alone in the desire which was growing to be resolu- 
tion to share the hardships of the soldiers, to cherish and encourage 
them, and by seeing, to have the supreme joy of feeling the blows 
struck at the common enemy. 

The opera closed when the king marched. Carlo Ammiani’s letter 

ras handed to Vittoria at the fall of the curtain on the last night. 

Three paths were open to her :—either that she should obey her 
lover, or earn an immense sum of money from Antonio-Pericles by 
accepting an immediate engagement in London, or go to the war. To 
sit in submissive obedience seemed unreasonable ; to fly from Italy 
impossible. Yet the latter alternative appealed strongly to her sense 
of duty, and as it thereby threw her lover’s commands into the back- 
ground, she left it to her heart to struggle with Carlo, and thought 
over the two final propositions. The idea of being apart from Italy 
while the living country streamed forth to battle struck her inflamed 
spirit like the shock of a pause in martial music. Laura pretended 
to take no part in Vittoria’s decision, but when it was reached, she 
showed her a travelling-carriage stocked with lint and linen, wine in 
jars, chocolate, cases of brandy, tea, coffee, necdles, thread, twine, 
scissors, knives ;—saying, as she displayed them, “There, my dear, 
all my money has gone in that equipment, so you must pay on the 
road.” 

“ This doesn’t leave me a choice, then,” said Vittoria, joining her 
humour. 

« Ah, but think over it,” Laura suggested. 

“No! not think at all,” cried Vittoria. 

“ You do not fear Carlo’s anger ? ” 

“Tf I think, I am weak as water. Let us go.” 

Countess d’Isorella wrote to Carlo: “ Your Vittoria is away after 
the king to Pavia. They tell me she stood up in her carriage on the 
Ponte del Po—‘ Viva il re d’Italia! ”—-waving the Cross of Savoy. 
As I have previously assured you, no womgn is Republican. The 
demonstration was a mistake. Public characters should not let their 
personal preferences be trumpeted : a diplomatic truism :—but I must 
add, least of all a cantatrice for a king. The famous Greek amateur 
—the prop of failing finances—is after her to arrest her for breach 
of engagement. You wished to discover an independent mind in a 
woman, my Carlo; did you not? One would suppose her your wife 
—or widow. She looked a superb thing the last night she sang. 
She is not, in my opinion, wanting in height. If, behind all that 
innocence and candour, she has any trained artfulness, she will beat 
us all. Heaven bless your arms! ” 

The demonstration mentioned by the countess did not occur. 
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Vittoria’s letter to her lover missed him. She wrote from Pavia, 
after she had taken her decisive step. 

Carlo Ammiani went into the business of the war with the belief 
that his betrothed had despised his prayer to her. 

He was under Colonel Corte, operating on the sub-alpine range of 
hills along the line of the Chiese south-eastward. Here the volun- 
teers, formed of the best blood of Milan, the gay and brave young 
men, after marching in the pride of their strength to hold the Alpine 
passes and bar Austria from Italy while the fight went on below, 
were struck by a sudden paralysis. They hung aloft there like an 
arm cleft from the body. Weapons, clothes, provisions, money, the 
implements of war were withheld from them. The Piedmontese 
officers despatched to watch their proceedings laughed at them like 
exasperating senior scholars examining the accomplishments of a 
lower form. It was manifest that Count Medole and the Govern- 
ment of Milan worked everywhere to conquer the people for the 
king before the king had done a stroke to conquer the Austrians for 
the people; while, in order to reduce them to the condition of Pied- 
montese soldiery, the flame of their patriotic enthusiasm was syste- 
matically damped, and instead of apprentices in war, who possessed 
at any rate the elementary stuff of soldiers, miserable dummies were 
drafted into the royal service. The Tuscans and the Romans had 
good reason to complain on behalf of their princes, as had the 
Venetians and the Lombards for the cause of their republic. Neither 
Tuscans, Romans, Venetians, nor Lombards, were offering up their 
lives simply to obtain a change of rulers; though all Italy was ready 
to bow in allegiance to a king of proved kingly quality. Early in 
the campaign the cry of treason was muttered, and on all sides such 
became the temper of the Alpine volunteers, that Angelo and 
Rinaldo Guidascarpi were forced to join their cousin under Corte, 
by the dispersion of their band, amounting to something more than 
eighteen hundred fighting lads, whom a Piedmontese superior officer 
summoned peremptorily to shout for the king. They thundered as one 
voice for the Italian Republic, and instantly broke up and disbanded. 
This was the folly of the young: Carlo Ammiani confessed that it 
was no better; but he knew that a breath of generous confidence from 
the self-appointed champion of the national cause would have sub- 
dued his impatience at royalty and given heart and cheer to his 
sickening comrades. He began to frown angrily when he thought 
of Vittoria. ‘ Where is‘she now ?—where now ?” he asked himself 
in the season of his most violent wrath at the king. Her conduct 
grew inseparable in his mind from the king’s deeds. The sufferings, 
the fierce irony, the very deaths of the men surrounding him in arms, 
rose up in accusation against the woman he loved. 

Grorce MrReEpITH. 














COUNTRY LIFE IN HUNGARY BEFORE THE 
ELECTIONS. 


Ir was in the course of last August that I made my third visit to 
Hungary, proceeding straight to the double capital, the sister-cities 
(as it is the fashion to call them) of Buda-Pest. The former city, 
which, as the reader doubtless knows, stands on the right side of the 
Danube, is not only half the capital, but in virtue of several mineral 
springs claims to be considered a watering-place. Learning that my 
friend X: , whose acquaintance I had made in my previous visits 
to the country, was using the baths, I went to the lodging-house at 
which he was staying. I found that he was out, but while inquiring 
into the fact from the porter, as he seemed to be not quite certain 
as to who it was that I meant, I mentioned that he was from the 
county of G At that moment a Hungarian gentleman came 
up, and in like manner inquired after Mr. X The porter, after 
answering him, turned to me and said, ‘This gentleman is also from 
the county of G .’ The new-comer and I moving away toge- 
ther, he asked me, “ You know X ?” and on my answering in 
the affirmative, he began conversing with me without further introduc- 
tion. I should have observed that the porter had told him that I was 
an Englishman. I give these little details to show how easily, how 
very easily an Englishman may make acquaintances in this friendly 
country. 

Herodotus tells us that the Persians esteemed all nations in the 
direct ratio of their geographical proximity to themselves. The 
Magyars go upon an exactly opposite principle. For all their neigh- 
bours they feel a greater or lesser degree of coutempt, often accom- 
panied by positive aversion. In the case of the Poles and the 
Italians, it is true that these feelings are somewhat mitigated by a 
sense of political solidarité, but still they exist. Indeed, the most 
unfair and most unfavourable estimates of the Italian national 
character I have ever heard have come from Magyar lips. The two 
races are so diverse that it could hardly be otherwise. The bluff, 
sturdy, free-spoken Magyar is disgusted with what he considers the 
falsehood and cowardice of the Italian. The latter’s temperance and. 
patient perseverance are virtues which the former does not sufficiently 
appreciate ; nor is an intelligent knowledge of art diffused in Hungary 
to such an extent as to render the Magyar susceptible of that enthu- 
siasm in the cause of Italy, as the cause of the beautiful, which has 
affected so many English men and women, from Byron to Mrs. 
Barrett Browning. But the three nations which do appeal effectively 
to the Hungarian’s imagination, and to belong to which is“a sure 
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passport to his heart, are France, England, and America; I think I 
am justified in adding, especially the two last. Many causes conspire 
to bring about this result, the chief one being an admiration of the 
success will which we have carried out principles, which they identify 
with those on which their constitution was based. Besides this 
another reason, constantly urged by Hungarians, for affording a 
hearty welcome to any Englishman, is the kind treatment which 
they say their refugees met with in England. 

But to return to my new friend. He told me that he had been one 
of those same refugees, and had lived six months in London ; that he 
could still speak a little English, although he had forgotten most of 
what he had then learned. I, on my part, told him that I wanted to 
spend some weeks in a Magyar-speaking neighbourhood in order to 
improve my imperfect knowledge of the Hungarian language before 
the Diet met. He immediately urged me to come and stay with him 
at his pussta in the county of G , adding, what I knew alr eady, 
that that was one of the most purely Magyar counties in all 
Hungary. There are, if I remember rightly, only one Croat or 
Wendish, and two or three German villages in the whole county. 
In all the rest the population, if not really Magyar in blood, at any 
rate imagine themselves to be so, and speak no other language. 

Those persons who talk of France as Gallia, and Poland as 
Sarmatia, are in the habit of calling Hungary Pannonia. In not one 
of these three cases is the ancient name co-extensive with the modern 
country to which it is applied. If the reader will just look at his 
map of the Austrian dominions he will see that the Danube runs 
eastwards from Vienna as far as the Hungarian town of Vaez (Germ. 
Waizen), and then making a right angle pursues a southward course 
as far as the frontiers of Servia. The country contained in this 
angle was the Roman province of Pannonia. The northern part of 
this district was the portion of Hungary most favoured by her 
medieval kings. Here are the cities in which they held their courts 
and convoked their Diets—Buda, which gradually raised itself to the 
official rank of capital; Esztergom (Lat. Strigonium, Germ. Gran), 
the Canterbury of Hungary and see of the primate; and Székesfehérvar 
(Germ. Stuhlweissenburg), “ the white fortress of the throne,” which 
is even now often spoken of by its Latin name Alba Regalis. As 
these mediwval kings, especially the most celebrated of them, St. 
Stephen, St. Ladislaus and Matthias Corvinus, were devoted sons of 
mother Church, northern Pannonia abounds in large estates held by 
ecclesiastical corporations. I mention these facts here in order that 
the reader may appreciate the force of the conservative elements in 
the county of G , for this is one of the north Pannonian counties. 
On this point taonaid the subsequent elections which I witnessed in 
November. 


But in August and September those elections were as yet distant, 
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and I had leisure to talk with my kind host on things in general, 
and to sit under the shade of an acacia tree in the garden, my feet 
half buried in the warm sand, with a cherry-stick pipe, some ten or 
twelve inches long, and full of mild, fragrant Hungarian tobacco, 
dangling from my lips. There I sat and smoked, and read Hun- 
garian novels and plays for hours at a time. If I walked out and 
got upon an artificial mound of sand, so as to get a look at the sur- 
rounding country, I saw on one side, at no great distance, a range of 
low hills, on a projecting spur of which stood a rich monastery, whose 
commanding position and solid masonry gave it rather the appearance 
of a fortress than of a house of peaceful priests. Towards all the 
remaining points of the compass the view was provokingly imperfect 
and tantalising, for I looked over a great sandy plain, which, how- 
ever, was not perfectly flat, so as to have enabled me to command a 
view of the whole. It was besides irregularly divided by long rows 
of lofty poplars, or of acacias, which still more limited the field of 
vision. The high road, for instance, was in many places marked out 
by a poplar alley. Occasionally a double row of these fine trees 
stood on each side of the highway. Some proprietor has thus marked 
off his parcel of land, the trees serving in some sort as a ring-fence. 
The two kinds of trees are so characteristic of the plains of Hungary, 
that I never see them elsewhere without my mind wandering back 
to that country. The poplar was of course the one first established 
there, but landowners prefer planting acacias, as the former tree 
grows more slowly, and is besides a great harbourer of vermin. The 
acacia has besides a natural advantage over its more lofty rival in 
being better able to withstand the droughts, to which the country is 
so subject. Iam unfortunately no botanist, so I cannot say how far 
another tree, which was pointed out to me in the neighbourhood, is 
characteristic of such situations. It is a thorny tree, with a smooth 
bark like that of the laburnum, and somewhat scanty in foliage. 
The Hungarians call it /epén-fa, but its botanical name is gladicia 
horrida. As the more intelligent Hungarians are very anxious to 
cover their sands with vegetation, the papers lately copied from the 
Hannover’sche land und forstwirthschaftliche Vereinsblatt the advice 
to plant on such soils the atlanthus glandulosa, whose cultivation is 
patronised by the Emperor Napoleon. 

Such I found the aspect of the Pannonian, or, as it is otherwise 
called, the “ little Hungarian” plain, which is bounded by the Styrian 
Alps and that range of volcanic hills which stretches in a south- 
westerly direction from Buda to the Balaton Lake. The English 
reader will naturally look upon it as a waste, monotonous region. A 
young man who was also staying in the house, and who came from 
the banks of the Theiss, from the midst of the “ great Hungarian ” 
plain, looked at it with very different eyes. He was struck with the 
ZZ2 
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great number of hills and trees which were always in sight. “ Where 
I live,” said he, “(aman may often look around in vain for even a 
shrub, and a mound of earth three feet high serves as a landmark for 
a whole country.” 

My host, talking of his travels in a circle of his neighbours and 
relations, once observed : ‘‘ When one goes into a foreign country, as 
for instance Germany or France, one sees a great deal which is very 
different from what it is here, but, when one goes to England, every- 
thing is different: even their windows do not open or shut like 
ours.” It is this difference in all points between the modes of living 
in the two countries which makes it so difficult for me to give an 
untravelled countryman an idea of Hungarian country life. 

First of all, I may premise that all such persons as Thackeray’s 
Mr. Wage, who cannot conceive poverty as other than ridiculous, 
nor recognise a gentleman in a threadbare coat, may as well stay 
away from Hungary. Whatever faults the Hungarian gentry may 
have, their bitterest enemies must grant them the virtues of political 
constancy and self-devotion. The “ Provisorium” of the last four 
years differed from the avowedly absolutist system which prevailed 
from 1849 to 1859, among other points also in this, that it professed 
to govern Hungary by Hungarians. The Government, however, 
in carrying out this policy had one great difficulty to contend with, 
to wit, that of finding respectable qualified Hungarians who would 
take office. In almost every county all persons of character with- 
drew from the Administration altogether rather than serve under an 
unconstitutional Government, which had in many instances to fill up 
their places with persons of doubtful reputation and inferior capacity. 
And yet the salary of an official would have been to the large 
majority a very acceptable addition to their narrow incomes. Never- 
theless they withdrew to their farms, as my host for instance, or 
took up with some more laborious or less remunerative employment 
under other masters than Cesar. The high spirit of the Hungarians 
gives them the appearance of having a barbarous contentment in 
poverty, although they really have a natural taste for luxury and 
good living. Thus this high spirit did not prevent them looking 
wistfully after the pecuniary advantages they had renounced. I 
have heard many persons say, “It will make a great difference to 
me if a reconciliation takes place,” or, “It makes a great difference 
‘to me whéther there will be a Hungarian Ministry or not.” One of 
my friends, a poor man burdened with a large family, observed to 
me the other day, “I might have a very good Government office 
if I chose to accept it now; but, if I did so before the country is 
reconciled with her king, I should be a scoundrel.” Such voluntary 
abnegation of offices, of which they had heretofore a monopoly, is 
the more striking, the more praiseworthy, inasmuch as, from causes 
which cannot here be given in detail, life has become more difficult 
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in Hungary since 1848, especially for the class of small landed 
proprietors. 

I have said that the house in which I was staying was in a puszta. 
This is one of those peculiar Hungarian words for which it is not 
easy to find an exact equivalent in English. It properly means 
“desert,” and, like that word, is used both as an adjective and a 
substantive. Mr. Dickens’s novel, “ Bleak House,” has been trans- 
lated into Hungarian under the title “4 Puszta Haz,’ but I do not 
think the rendering quite successful. The vast open plain of Central 
Hungary is often spoken of as the pusztas. But puszta has besides a 
technical meaning. It is used in contradistinction to fu/u (village), 
to designate either the farmhouse of a “nobleman,” or a cluster 
of farmhouses belonging to “noblemen,” unaccompanied by any 
organised peasant settlement. A village, on the contrary, is an 
organised community of “ peasants.” By this word, “peasants,” is 
meant the class of former copyholders, who before 1848 had to pay 
the “lord” a rent, partly in labour, partly in kind. Their hold- 
ings were converted into freehold property by the reforms passed 
in that year. As an organised community, a village has its clergy- 
man, its elected judge, and its notary. This puszsfa in which I 
sojourned some weeks was, however, not a perfect specimen of its 
class, for somany “ noble” compossessores had clustered together that 
one or two peasants had also contrived to establish themselves on 
little plots of land. In the middle of the puszta was a small chapel 
with a large crucifix outside, which the compossessores had clubbed 
together to build. The priest of the neighbouring village came 
thither occasionally to perform mass, but never on a Sunday or 
holiday, as his services were then required in his parish church. 

The difference in appearance between an English village and one 
on the Hungarian plain is so great that it is difficult to give such a 
description of the latter as to bring it before the mind’s eye of the 
untravelled reader. Its three most distinctive features are, however, 
in my opinion the following. First of all, the enormous width of 
the road, for I cannot call it street. ‘Time and space,” said a 
German friend of mine, “have absolutely no value at all in Hun- 
gary.” The vast extent of the country, its fertility in favourable 
seasons, the scantiness of the population, and the very low price of 
agricultural produce, owing to defective communications and the 
distance of the markets, combine to bring about this result. Our 
street or road was.a striking instance. Ispeak within the mark when 
I say that twenty of the light waggons of the country might have 
been driven abreast along it without jostling one another. 

The second striking feature is the absence of hedges and fences 
where in England they would have been considered indispensable. 
The fields, even when close to the village street, are almost always 
destitute of hedges, or any other substitute for them than a shallow, 
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narrow trench. The entrance to the stackyard and the courtyard is 
also in most cases completely open to all the world. In consequence 
of this all cattle, nay, even geese, are, or are supposed to be, under 
constant supervision. Ina village the peasants confide their neat 
cattle to a common neatherd, their swine to a common swineherd, 
their few sheep and goats to a common shepherd, while a boy is 
employed to look after the geese, so that none of these animals may 
do any damage to the standing crops or to the stacks of corn or of 
hay. 

The remaining feature is that the houses have none of them more 
than a ground floor. Even the houses of the notabilities, of the 
priest, and the squire, who bears perhaps the title of count or baron, 
have no more. If the house of the latter has a first story built over 
the ground floor, it is spoken of as “the castle” (kastély), and is 
known as such far and wide. I know many English travellers 
speak with disdain of these Hungarian cottage-mansions, but I have 
found them very comfortable, and one is, at any rate, saved the 
trouble of going up and down stairs. 

The better sort of these houses are roofed with flat splinters of 
wood, less often with tiles. Slates I have never seen used. My 
host’s cottage was, however, not only smaller than those of most of 
his social equals, but was withal thatched with reeds, in harmony 
with whose disorderly, untidy picturesqueness was a stork’s nest built 
over the top of the chimney. The gables of these houses are always 
very high, and the eaves overhang on either side, often so much as to 
form a corridor, passage, or sheltered terrace paved with brick. These 
overhanging eaves and this terrace or platform of brick are to be found 
-even in the case of a common peasant’s cottage. In my friend’s 
house the roof was continued on one side of the house so as to form a 
covered way or long porch, the additional roof being supported on 
three brick pillars, the spaces between these pillars being left open. 

As I have mentioned above, the courtyard and the cornstacks and 
hayricks were utterly without the protection of fences. <A slight 
trench, adorned here and there with an occasional thorn, marked off 
the limits between the farmyard and the ground belonging to some 
neighbouring cottages. When one drove in from the high-road no 
gate barred the way, and the visitor’s carriage dashed up unimpeded 
to the porch. Notice was generally given us of such an arrival 
—always if it happened after dark—by the loud baying of two 
white, shaggy wolf-dogs. The very first thing I did when I came 
there was to make their acquaintance, as until they knew me well 
I did not feel comfortable when wandering alone in the neighbour- 
hood of the house. These dogs are often very dangerous, as they 
snap like a wolf, and that without always giving warning by a bark. 
Every Hungarian puszta farmhouse is provided with them, as a 
protection against thieves. Until I had made friends of these 
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guardians of my host’s homestead, I used either to go out with 
some one of the family, or else to confine myself to the garden. 

The garden was the only exception to the unfenced character of 
everything else. It was surrounded by a boarding somewhat resem- 
bling what we call park-paling, differing, however, from it in that 
the planks, instead of standing perpendicularly upright, are laid 
horizontally one above another, and nailed to posts set at intervals of 
five or six feet apart. This species of palisading, forming in fact a 
wooden wall of about six feet high, is universal in Hungary, except 
where, as is the case with some portions of the “great Hungarian ” 
plain, no wood is to be got to make it of. Within this fence was 
enclosed a plot of sand about 60 feet broad by 150 feet long. In this 
were planted a few acacias for the sake of their shade, a few roses and 
other flowers, some red pepper and some tomatos. There was besides 
a pit for housing the scarlet geraniums, &c., during the winter. 
But the largest part of the garden was given up to the culture of 
melons and water-melons, fruits of which the Hungarians are very 
fond. The cabbages, which were to furnish the winter supply of 
sauer kraut, and the potatoes were planted in the fields. 

This description of one Hungarian gentleman’s house will give the 
reader some idea of what they all ‘are like. He must, however, 
remember that the owner of this particular specimen was not a 
rich man, as they count riches in the class of society to which he 
belonged. In the case of others built and occupied by men better 
off, as far as regards wealth, the house and garden would have been 
larger, the rooms loftier and more of them, the roof covered with 
wood or tiles instead of with reed thatch, and the open brick-paved 
porch would have expanded into a roomy, walled, well-lit corridor or 
passage, running along the whole length of the house. In the case 
of residences of a still richer class, there would be a first story built 
over the ground-floor, but on a somewhat similar principle, and con- 
nected with it by a large cold stone staircase, leading from the long 
corridor below to the long corridor above, all the rooms in either 
story opening continuously one into the other, and most of them 
having besides doors opening into the corridor. 

Nevertheless, my principal object was not so much to give a 
general idea of a Hungarian country-house, as by a description of 
his homestead to give the reader an idea, what sort of man a Hun- 
garian county magistrate and a member of the House of Representa- 
tives in the Hungarian Diet may be. For my host was in November 
last elected without opposition to represent in the Diet the electoral 
district in which he lived. This honour had been conferred on him 
twice before. He had been elected into the first reformed Diet, 
which met in the summer of 1848, and which, having fled to 
Debreezen before the arms of Windischgriitz, in April, 1849, declared 
that the house of Habsburg had forfeited their right to the crown. 
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He was again elected in the Diet of 1861. In England, a man who 
had no more money than he has, would never in his wildest dreams 
think of entering Parliament.. And even if we make allowances for 
the difference in the value of money in the two countries, and for the 
comparative poverty of the Hungarian gentry, and the riches of the 
English, we shall not much mend the matter. Nor is his case a 
solitary instance. On the contrary, a very large proportion of the 
deputies have obtained the confidence of their constituents through 
no pecuniary advantages or pre-eminence in wealth, but simply 
through the confidence inspired by their personal character, or on 
account of their political principles. 

And here I may, perhaps, be permitted to wander away for a while 
outside the county of G , and the circle of my own personal expe- 
rience, to give an anecdote of the late elections, which illustrates this 
point. It relates to an election in one of the electoral districts of the 
county of Ungh. This county, lying on the slopes of the north- 
eastern Carpathians, presents an entirely different appearance to 
that of G . Instead of being filled, like the latter county, with 
Magyars, eating good wheaten and rye bread, with plenty of bacon 
and of wine, it is inhabited by Ruthenes, who try to supplement 
their meagre fare of oatmeal or buckwheat porridge, and to keep out 
the cold of their keen mountain air, by frequent drams of corn- 
brandy. These Ruthenes, called also Ruzniaks and Little Russians, 
are a Sclavonic tribe belonging to the United Greek Church, whose 
priests marry and have children to provide for. As the sons of 
these popes have generally some smattering of learning, their great 
ambition is to get appointed to posts in the county administration. 
Of late years many of them have been enabled to gratify their ambi- 
tion in consequence of abstinence from office on the part of the 
majority of the Hungarian gentry; but it does not appear that the 
conduct of these novi homines has gained the approbation of their 
fellows whom they govern. The lord-lieutenant of the county (he 
had been appointed by Schmerling) was also of Sclavonic origin. 
When the day of election drew near, he proposed as candidate a 
nephew of his own. The priests also brought forward a candidate 
whom they recommended to their flocks. But the peasants, poor as 
they certainly are, ignorant and bigoted as they are reputed to be, 
would have neither of them, backed though they were by the recom- 
mendations of their pastors and masters, both spiritual and temporal, 
of their own race and of their own religion. 

There lived in the neighbourhood a Magyar who had served under 
the government of Bach. Although the bureaucratic type is not 
so largely developed among the Magyars as among the Germans, 
nevertheless it exists.- This gentleman was one of those who do 
not conceive it to be their business carefully to examine into the 
legality of the Government which they serve, but to do their duty 
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in their subordinate offices as well as they can. This he succceded 
in doing so much to the satisfaction of those most concerned, 
that when the lord-lieutenant and the popes began to canvass for 
their respective candidates, a deputation of peasants waited on the 
retired official, and informed him that in their opinion he was the 
only fit person to represent them in the Diet. He was, however, by 
no means eager for the proffered honour, and among other reasons he 
alleged his poverty as a reason for his refusal. But the good peasants 
absolutely would not take any refusal. As for his poverty, they said, 
“Tf your allowance as a deputy, worshipful sir, does not suffice for 
your expenses at Pest, we pledge ourselves to make up the difference ; 
and as for the worshipful lady, your wife, we will take good care that 
she shall want for nothing.” Their importunity prevailed ; at least 
so far that the ex-official did not object to their patting him in 
nomination, on condition that the whole election should be carried 
out without his having any trouble or expense occasioned by it. And 
it was so. The peasants formed a committee of their own, who 
worked with such a will, that when the decisive day arrived, the 
candidate of the popes was beaten by a large majority, and the lord- 
lieutenant’s nephew was nowhere. After this victory the peasants 
repeated their former injunctions to their representative to the effect 

that when he took his seat among the lawgivers of the land, he was 
to get them to make a law that no more Ruthenian officials were to 
be appointed ! 

As I have said before, Mr. Wagg, who was so infinitely amused at 
the decent gentility of Mrs. Pendennis’s afternoon tea, would not be 
likely to derive much profit from a round of visits among Hungarian 
pusstas. And yet there is a great deal which is very interesting to be 
picked up in them. I flatter myself that I know something about 
my own countrymen, about Frenchmen and Germans. Italians and 
Spaniards I know only from books. But I was glad to find, when I 
made the: acquaintance of the Magyars, that they have a perfectly 
distinct national type, which is not to be confused with any of the 
above-mentioned. Nor is there by any means a want of varicty 
among them. ‘The enemies of the Magyar allege—nor is the allega- 
tion entirely without foundation—that he has an overweening con- 
tempt for foreigners, especially if they happen to be at the same time 
his neighbours. I myself often thought that it was a pity that so 
quick-witted a people should not read a little more than they do. 
But my host, although a true Hungarian, was by no means blind to 
the faults of his countrymen, nor blind to the good points of other 
nations. His library, too, if small, was not small for his means, and 
it was well used, especially the Latin classics. He was one of the 
very few Hungarians who ever expressed to me their regret that 
they could not read the Greek poets in the original. When he went 
up to Pest, as adeputy, he took with him, not only some sound, old 
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plum-brandy and a store of home-made sausage, but amongst other 
books, classical and legal, a “De Zodiaco Vitzee Humane Marcelli 
Palingenii Libri xii.” This is in itself a sign that he belonged to the 
old school of Hungarian country gentlemen. I am sorry to say that 
the younger generation which grew up in the disastrous period after 
1848 have to a great extent neglected the study of Latin. Nor, if I 
may trust my impressions, are they degenerated—or, to avoid so in- 
vidious a word, say altered—in this respect alone. They are more 
enlightened, more tolerant, more supple, more cosmopolitan, than their 
fathers. They speak more French and English. But I doubt their 
having preserved that tenacity of fibre which was the distinguishing 
feature in the old Hungarian character. The new generation seems 
to me to attach more importance to material comfort, well-being, and 
display than their fathers. More than once in Hungary the remark 
of Macaulay recurred to my mind, that there is a great difference 
between the men who make revolutions, and the men who are made 
by revolutions. 

But besides varied and quaint reading, and a continuous and 
chequered political experience, my host had enjoyed the advantages 
of foreign travel. Before the revolution he had travelled through 
Germany, France, and Belgium, and had even visited London. At 
a later period he renewed his travels through these same countries 
to the same goal, but this time he came in the character of.a political 
refugee, flying from the wrath of the dynasty whose dethronement he 
had voted at Debreczen. <As he possessed not only a great deal of sly 
humour, but also a faculty of going into minute details, I was always 
sorry when the cares of his family, of his husbandry, or of his politics 
interrupted his anecdotes of the old, pre-revolutionary system, of the 
different phases of the revolution, of the terrorism which followed the 
triumph of the Habsburgs, of the flight, escape, or misfortunes of 
persons compromised, or, coming down to more recent times, of the 
last Diet of 1861. Of all these stirring times he could talk with the 
vividness and fulness which belongs exclusively to an eye-witness. 

The time that I spent in the county of G was one of peculiar 
interest for the local politicians. On my arrival from England in the 
Hungarian capital in August, one of the first visits I made was to a 
newspaper editor, who was, as the Germans say, “a good friend of 
me.” He and some others of his craft described to me the uncom- 
fortable position in which the reticence of the Government placed 
them. The ministry of Belcredi and Majlath had at that time 
newly come into office, and all men’s minds were excited by hopes 
and doubts. Still for some weeks the Government kept silence as 
to its intentions. The journalists, impressed with the sense of 
the responsibility of their position, prophesied vaguely all sorts of 
smooth things, exhorted the public to patience, or wrote largely 
about Schleswig-Holstein, Italian finance, and other safe subjects. 
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They were, however, embarrassed, on the one hand by the secrecy 
which the Government required .of the few to whom were vouch- 
safed some dim inklings of its programme, and on the other hand 
by the impatience and suspicions of their subscribers in the country. 
These last wrote immense quantities of letters intended for insertion 
—some denunciatory, some interrogatory—which the editors as per- 
tinaciously refused to insert in their columns. As Mr. Jokai, the 
editor of the Hon (country, fatherland), the organ of the “ Left,” 
said: “ Now the censorship of the press on the part of the police is 
relaxed, it seems that we editors have become the censors of the 
press.” 

The point on which the public especially wished for information, 
was the re-organisation of the counties, or municipia, as they are also 
called. I have mentioned above that after the dissolution of the Diet 
the elected magistrates almost everywhere gave in their resignations, 
rather than become tools for carrying out the absolute measures of a 
chancellor who was not responsible to the nation. In some counties, 
among which was G , the county committees not only resigned their 
offices, but took the opportunity afforded by their last public meeting 
of officially branding as traitors all such Hungarians as should take 
office under Government during the suspension of the constitution. 
The policy of this wholesale resignation has been questioned, even in 
Hungary, although by only a small minority. I often repeated their 
arguments to ex-officials who had so resigned. These arguments 
were based upon considerations of the inexpediency of throwing the 
whole administration of the courrtry into the hands of their opponents. 
I was generally met by an answer somewhat to the following effect. 
“Our honour was concerned, and in such cases all considerations of 
expediency must give way ; besides, by continuing in office we should 
not only have virtually approved an illegal government, and so have 
committed treason against the constitution, but we should have had 
to carry out a number of specific acts of tyranny, against which our 
feelings would have revolted, which our souls would have loathed, 
which our consciences would have condemned, and for which the 
people under our charge would—and that justly—have held us re- 
sponsible ; it is besides really most economical for the country that 
bad measures should be carried out by men of no character, as thus 
good men preserve their integrity intact against that better time 
which must come sooner or later.” 

To give some idea of the diffusion of such sentiments among all 
classes of the community, I may add that in this county of G , upon 
the introduction of the Provisorium, even the heyduks and pandurs— 
who form respectively the infantry and cavalry of the county police 
—came to my friend to ask if they ought not also to throw up their 
situations. Of course he assured the poor fellows that neither honour 
nor patriotism required them to injure themselves in that way. 
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Whereupon they thanked him for his kind advice, observing :—“ Of 
course, your Worship, the pay is a great consideration to us; but, 
when we saw that your Worship and the other gentlemen who gave 
us our places were giving up theirs, we thought it was perhaps only 
fair and honest that we should go too; but, as your Worship says 
that it is all right, we shall be glad to stay, and hope to see you and 
the other gentlemen soon back again.” 

Now that the elections for the Diet-were drawing near, people began 
to see that the municipalities would not be reinstated in their integrity, 
that is to say, would not be put back into the same state in which they 
were at the introduction of the Provisorium in 1861. But rumours 
reached us that the new chancellor, M. Majlath, had issued instruc- 
tions to the lord-lieutenants to come to some understanding with 
the men of the opposition party in their respective counties. In my 
account of the Electoral Laws of 1848 I explained that the county, 
although no longer an electoral, remained an administrative district. 
It was the county, understanding now by the word the committee 
which had been constituted by law and election its plenipotentiary, 
which was charged with the work of returning the deputies from the 
several electoral districts within its boundaries. Any election carried 
out by any other body or any other anthorities would have been illegal. 
All the important political personages of the country, the recognised 
leaders of the nation, such men as Deak, Ghiczy, Eotvés, &., would 
have refused to come forward. A Diet thus elected would have had 
no moral force, and so would not have answered the purpose of the 
Government in calling it together. It follows thus that, although in 
an indirect manner, the committees had it in their power seriously to 
embarrass the Government. But, on the other hand, much as the 
Government desired a reconciliation, the country desired one no less. 
Nor merely the country at large. Most of the individuals who com- 
posed the committees had the strongest personal motives for coming 
to terms, if that could be done without compromising their political 
honour. So, instead of standing out for the strict letter of the law, 
for their rights in their full extent, and demanding that all the 
magistrates who resigned in 1861 (including the lord-lieutenants) 
should be reinstated in their offices, and the committees replaced in 
the fulness of their political power, they determined to content them- 
selves with some lesser concession, which would still leave the rights 
of the country unimpaired. In order to find out this via media the whole 
county took to visiting one another all round for a couple of weeks, 
sounding one another’s views, and coming to an unanimous conclusion. 
For the Hungarians—and this is in a great measure the secret of 
their political strength—know well that without compromise, sub- 
mission of individual predilections to the will of the majority, and 
strict party discipline, nothing can be done against the common enemy. 

When M. Majlath entered upon the task of conciliating Hungary, 
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the first thing he did was to revise the list of lord-lieutenants. He 
removed from their posts all such as had especially incurred the 
contempt or dislike of their counties. At least he did so in all cases 
when he could replace them by successors at once moderate and 
popular. Inthe county of G it seems that he could not find such 
a successor, for the provisional lord-lieutenant was left at his post. 
The next step was to empower all the lord-lieutenants to replace, 
according to their own discretion, any of the provisional county 
officials by new men, or by the former constitutional magistrates. 
In pursuance of the instructions he received, the lord-lieutenant 
of G called to a conference all the members of the committee of 
1861, together with certain local notabilities, mostly ecclesiastics, 
who had not been elected into that body. This conference was to 
be held for the purpose of laying officially before them the proposi- 
tions of the Government with respect to the election of the deputies. 
The general purport of these propositions was, however, known before 
hand, and the county gentlemen had now to make up their minds 
as to the conditions they would impose. To this end they held an 
unofficial conference amongst themselves the day before that on which 
the lord-lieutenant held his. The main question was—Should they 
or should they not demand the removal of the provisional magistrates, 
and, if so, of all, or of. which of them? This removal they call 
epuratio, for the Hungarian can always find a Latin name for anything 
political. They decided against an epuratio, partly led to this conclu- 
sion by the repugnance which each of them felt against his taking his 
place in a body of magistrates whose origin he considered illegal, and 
among whom he would generally be thwarted and outvoted. Another 
motive which actuated them was the wish to keep their hands free 
for ousting the lord-lieutenant, if any representations of theirs at 
Vienna might have that effect. But with respect to the election 
and its preliminaries, they determined to co-operate with him on 
one condition, to wit, that the part in the proceedings, which the 
law assigned to the county magistrates, should be performed, not by 
the present provisional staff of magistrates, but by those of 1861. 
To these terms the lord-lieutenant readily agreed, and the com- 
mittee and the magistrates of 1861, thus re-organised ad hoc, began 
their work. 

At this stage of the proceedings I left the county of G——,, to estab- 
lish myself betimes at Pest before all convenient lodgings had been 
snapped up and appropriated to the deputies. I did not return till 
a day or two before the elections, which took place about six weeks 
later. If I have succeeded in interesting the English reader in 
his sketch of Hungarian country life, I would ask him to bear with 
me once more, while I try to depict the more animated scenes which 
I then witnessed. Arruvur J. Parrerson. 
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VexED questions of right of way are often very interesting, as 
bringing prominently forward old traditions and local customs 
which have for many years been locked in the somewhat shaky 
memories of the elders of the village; and though such scraps of 
archxology are looked on from a purely material point of view by 
those whose real or fancied interests are at stake—by the squire, 
who considers his privacy destroyed by the objectionable road, or by 
the labourer, who finds the distance to his daily work doubled by the 
spiked gate that has closed up his wonted foot-path—those who have 
nothing to gain and nothing to lose by the result of the lawsuit can 
listen with pleasure to the quaint little bits of folk-lore which 
bubble up from the seething mass of angry passions. It is somewhat 
in this temper that we can now consider the long-disputed question 
of the sovereignty of the seas. After claiming it, and what is still 
more, after maintaining our claim to it, in several bloody wars, for 
nearly a thousand years, we voluntarily resigned it at a time when 
we effectively held it with a stronger grasp than at any period of our 
history. It was after the battle of Trafalgar, when we had in a long 
and glorious war annihilated the navies of all Europe—at Trafalgar, 
the Nile, St. Vincent, Toulon, Ushant, Camperdown, Copenhagen— 
that our Government formally relinquished the often disputed claim ; 
and now, after sixty years, the very memory of it has almost died out, 
so that of the hundreds who habitually sing “ Britannia rules the 
waves” there are comparatively few who bear in mind that the 
song was written at a time when the kings of England, the repre- 
sentatives of the abstract Britannia, claimed to rule the sea, not 
merely by virtue of strong fleets and hardy sailors, but by virtue of 
international law, and of numerous treaties with the several countries 
of Europe. The right, which for so many centuries was defended by 
our warriors with the cannon or by statesmen with the pen, can 
never be without deep interest to all Englishmen, though it is now 
only a memory of those past times when an unrestrained barter of 
cotton and sour wine was not supposed to be all that was necessary 
for the advantage and glory of our nation. 

Even in those ruder days, however, the seas over which we claimed 
dominion were simply the seas adjoining our own coasts. The ocean 
itself was held, at any rate in practice, to be free to all, but the narrow 
seas to be the peculiar property of the English Crown. The term 
“narrow seas” involved a good deal of ambiguity, which was at all 
times a fertile source of dispute. According to the strength or weakness 
of the English Government their extent widened or shrunk; and whilst 
at one time they stretched as far as Finisterre at the north-west corner 
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of Spain, at another they were contracted to the limits of the Channel. 
Northward the boundary seems to have been as undefined, but it 
may, in general terms, be considered to have embraced all the sea to 
the eastward of England, and, after the accession of James I., of 
Scotland, irrespective of the countries which it washed on the other 
side. Within these somewhat vague limits the English Crown held 
dominion ; right of way, on tribute paid, was permitted to merchant- 
men, license to fish was sometimes granted to the smaller vessels, but 
all foreign ships, men-of-war as well as traders, were obliged to pay 
honour to the English flag, and that honour, not of a nature of mere 
courtesy, as between equals, but of reverence and submission, as from 
a servant to his master, or from a vassal to his feudallord. It is thus 
laid down by Sir William Monson, a man distinguished both as an 
admiral and a writer in the reigns of Elizabeth and James :—“If a 
fleet of any country shall pass upon his Majesty’s seas, and meet the 
admiral’s ship serving on those seas, they are to acknowledge a 
sovereignty to his Majesty by coming under the lee of the Admiral, 
by striking their topsails, and taking in their flag.” He afterwards 
goes on to say that this “privilege” was only to be accorded to the 
admiral in command, as the deputy of Majesty,—the Viceroy, in fact, 
of that part of his dominions, but that on meeting any of the king’s 
ships, a stranger, no matter how exalted might be his rank, must 
lower his topsails, though in this case he was permitted to hoist them 
again. Similar marks of submission were required from all foreign 
ships which put into an English port. Before coming to an anchor 
they were obliged to dip their flag three times, or if the English 
admiral happened to be there, to lower it altogether, nor were they 
permitted, whilst in presence of the admiral, to fly their ensign at all. 

On this prerogative of the flag several quarrels arose, and our naval 
history abounds with instances in which the privilege was enforced 
in the most absolute manner by the commanders of our ships. For 
foreigners, men of high rank in particular, were often backward in 
rendering this mark of homage, and the public opinion of England 
strongly supported any admiral or captain who, regardless of conse- 
quences, rigidly enforced it. 

An instance of this occurred in 1613, when the Spanish am- 
bassador, Gondomar, arrived at Portsmouth. As the galleons 
which escorted him passed by Stokes Bay an English ship which 
was lying there required them to take in their flag; this they 
refused to do; and indeed the claim was open to dispute, for the 
ship, though a man-of-war, was not specially commanded by the 
Admiral of the Narrow Seas. The galleons lowered their topsails, 
but kept their colours flying, till the English ship compelled them to 
strike. The ambassador, feeling much aggrieved by this, made a 
formal complaint to the Government and the Lord High Admiral, 
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so that the circumstances were officially inquired into in the fullest 
possible manner, and it was admitted that the English ship had 
demanded more than it was entitled to, not being the ship of the 
Admiral of the Narrow Seas; but the affair seems to have been 
slurred over, as the Admiralty was unwilling to check its officers 
from insisting on the prerogative of the flag to the fullest extent. 

A still more striking instance occurred in 1554, when Lord William 
Howard, Baron of Effingham—the father of the Howard of Effing- 
ham who some thirty years later so gloriously upheld the honour of 
the flag in the battles against the Spanish Armada—was sent by 
Queen Mary to escort her intended husband Philip, shortly after- 
wards King of Spain, into an English port. He met the Spanish 
fleet in the Channel, up which it was proceeding in great state, the 
royal flag flying at the main of the admiral’s ship. The Spaniards, 
no doubt, thought that a fleet commanded by the son of their king 
in person, and more especially by the son of their king on his way 
to marry the Queen of England, should not strike the flag to any 
one. Lord William Howard held a different opinion. Enraged ‘at 
the insult to the English prerogative, he fired a broadside into the 
Spanish admiral’s ship, and afterwards, on their lowering their flag 
and topsails, demanded a full apology for the neglect and for the 
offence they had committed by venturing into the presence of the 
English admiral with colours flying ; until satisfied on this point he 
refused to pay any compliments to the prince, whom he afterwards 
conducted up Channel with great ceremony. 

The marriages of Philip II. were fated to lead to difficulties with the 
admirals of England. When his fleet was bringing home from Flanders 
his last wife, Anne of Austria, daughter of the Emperor Maximilian, 
the Spanish admiral endeavoured to pass Plymouth where Admiral 
Hawkins,—the same who a few years afterwards was knighted for 
his gallantry against the Armada,—was lying with a small squadron, 
his flag on board the Jesus. It would seem probable that the 
Spaniard came into the Sound ignorant of Hawkins’s presence, and 
on finding out his mistake, at once attempted to stand out again 
without lowering his flag ; for, on any other supposition, it is difficult 
to see how he could have come under the notice of the English 
admiral, who was at the time anchored in the Catwater, a small 
recess to the east of the Sound, quite sheltered from the more open 
sea. However that may have been, Admiral Hawkins at once opened 
fire on the Spanish flag-ship, and that with such good will, that the 
Spaniards struck their flags, lowered their topsails, and came to an 
anchor. The English shot had been plunging through and through 
the hulls of the foreign ships, and their admiral sent an officer to the 
Jesus to complain of the violent usage to which he had een sub- 
jected. This officer Hawkins would not allow on board, but sent 
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him back immediately to tell his admiral that after the want of 
proper respect he had shown to the Queen of England he could not 
stay there, that he must weigh at once, and be off. The Spanish 
admiral, on receiving the message, went himself to the Jesus, but old 
Hawkins, with little regard for the rank of the stranger, refused to 
see him, nor could he, without much difficulty, be persuaded to the 
contrary ; and when he at last consented to an interview, he told the 
Spaniard in a very straightforward way, that he considered he had 
been wanting in respect to her Majesty’s ships, and that “he would 
do well to depart.’ The Spaniard pleaded ignorance, and after some 
argument, begged to be allowed to apologise and to remain in port for 
a short time ; but this determined conduct was always held as most 
creditable to the English admiral, and is perhaps even now remem- 
bered in his favour more than his splendid and unflinching bravery 
at S. Juan de Ulloa, his dashing example against the Armada in 
1588, or his last unfortunate attempt on Porto Rico in 1595, 

This high-handed way of enforcing the privilege of the flag con- 
tinued to be the custom of the service down to comparatively modern 
times. So late as 1730, the frigate Gosport, lying in Piymouth 
Sound, fired into a French ship that attempted to pass out without 
lowering her topsails. The captain of the Gosport was on shore, but 
her first lieutenant did not hesitate to take the responsibility on 
himself. On the serious representations of the French ambassador 
he was tried and dismissed the service, but was the next day rein- 
stated with the rank of post-captain, passing over the intermediate 
rank of commander. Captain Smith, popularly known as “Tom of 
Ten Thousand,” lived to become an admiral,.and, many years after, 
sat as president of the court-martial which found Admiral Byng 
guilty of that fear of responsibility from which his own brilliant 
act as lieutenant of the Gosport had shown himself to be so free. 

The origin of this claim of the kings of England to the sovereignty 
of the seas is wrapped in the obscurity of the dark ages of our 
history. Selden, who wrote a long and learned treatise on the subject 
in the early half of the seventeenth century, goes back to the times 
of the ancient Britons, long before the days of Julius Cxsar, to show 
that even then ‘the inhabitants of our island were lords of the 
surrounding seas. His arguments, utterly worthless of course, are 
curious as examples of the extraordinary paradoxes on which men, 
even like himself, of much sound learning, could lean in support 
of a cause which, after all, needed no such staff. He argues that, 
because the Britons practised fishing, and because they excluded all 
foreigners, except merchants, from their territory, they therefore 
held the sea as part of their dominion. This last conclusion he 
draws in this manner :-— 

“That the sea was thus shut up by them, Cesar himself seems to 
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inform us plainly enough. For when he, upon his first attempt to 
cross the sea into Britain, made diligent inquiries among the Gauls 
touching the shore and situation of the ports, and to this end had 
summoned the Gallic merchants together from all quarters, he was 
so deceived in his expectation about this matter, that he was obliged 
to send C. Volusenus before with a long ship to sound them, as 
being wholly unknown: forasmuch as the Gauls were utterly igno- 
rant of these shores, because they were prohibited entrance, and so 
excluded from a free use of the sea.” 

But the author quite neglects to inquire into the knowledge which 
the old Britons possessed of the neighbouring country of Gaul; for 
it seems not unlikely that the acquaintance of the two countries, one 
with the other, was about on a par. He follows a similar line of 
argument through several centuries; so that when the real interest 
of the question comes in, it has escaped his notice, clouded as his 
mind was by the fancies of an absurd antiquity. There can, how- 
ever, I apprehend, be little doubt that the claim to the sovereignty 
of the seas was first made by the Norman kings, who, possessing the 
land on each side of the Channel, held as their own the narrow sea 
which ran through their dominions. Considered in this light, the 
claim would appear to have had its origin in reason and the general 
custom of nations; in any other, it must have been as absurd as 
the arguments with which, in the outset, Selden has supported it. 
In any case, it is quite certain that the early Norman kings used 
to appoint officers under the title of “ Warden of the Sea” (Custos 
Maris) who, it may naturally be supposed, exercised the government 
of the sea, given them: as their peculiar jurisdiction, in the same 
manner as the Wardens of the Cinque Ports or of the different 
provinces of the country. The title “Custos” or “ Warden” was, 
up to the time of Edward I., the one given to all officers exercising 
high command at sea, a title which was then gradually changed into 
“ Admiral,” though the old one still remains in the “ Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports.” But whether under the name of Admiral or 
Warden, we find that, from a very early day, an officer was regularly 
appointed to the command of the “sea,” and that too in apparent 
contradistinction to others who held office on the coast; so that 
while there was a warden of different parts of the coast (Custos 
Maritime) or a “ Warden of Ships” (Custos Navium), there was also 
a “ Warden of the Sea” (Custos Maris), though the posts seem to have 
been filled, frequently enough, by one man. Thus, in the reign of 
Henry III., we find Thomas de Moleton, under the title of “ Captain 
and Warden of the Sea,” with authority to guard the sea and the 
maritime ports of the east coast; and about the same time Hugh de 
Créqueur was Warden of the Cinque Ports and of the Sea in those 
parts. Similar instances might be brought forward in crowds; but 
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a stronger proof even than these commissions, which one is apt to 
consider as conveying mere wordy honours, without any distinct 
meaning or force, is to be found in the records of the Parliament 
summoned by Edward III. in the fourteenth year of his reign, 
specially to consult on the maintenance of the peace of the land, the 
Scottish border, and the sea,—where the sea is plainly spoken of as 
being as much an integral part of the kingdom as the parts of it 
before named. 

On the supposition that the claim of our kings to the dominion of 
the sea really followed as a consequence of the Norman Conquest, it 
might well be imagined that, that sovereignty would have terminated 
when, in the reign of John, the French got possession of the Duchy 
of Normandy. It appears, however, in direct opposition to this, that 
the English from the first maintained that the loss of Normandy 
involved only the loss of the land, and that the adjacent sea remained 
as before a province of England; that the Norman coast line, in fact, 
was the boundary between the two kingdoms. It was thus that they 
kept the islands which, till then, had been considered as part of the 
duchy,— islands which we still retain as tangible proofs of the jealous 
care with which our forefathers guarded their frontier. 

The claim to such a frontier, however, was not established without 
opposition. Historians have dwelt often and long on the victories 
obtained over our neighbours by land, but they have passed over, 
with little notice, the still more decisive battles fought and won at 
sea in the early days of the Plantagencts. And yet these, by esta- 
blishing in the outset our claim to naval supremacy, produced an 
effect which has lasted to our own days; whereas Crecy, Poitiers, 
or Agincourt, although indeed names of which we may even now 
feel proud, are mere memories of the past which have worked no 
change in the destinies of the country. That these old sea fights 
should thus have been buried in comparative oblivion can only be 
attributed to the idea, which generally prevails, that our navy is 
entirely a growth of modern times, a force which had no existence 
before the days of Henry VIII., or even Queen Elizabeth. It would 
be about as plausible to maintain that England had no army before 
the reign of Charles II. In one very restricted sense both such 
assertions would be true; the standing navy dates from the reign of 
Henry, as the standing army does from that of Charles; but pro- 
bably from a very early period, and certainly from the time of the 
Conquest, the naval power of the country has always been consider- 
able, not only in the number, but still more in the efficiency of the 
ships; and a slight notice of some of the earliest battles will show 
this most clearly. 

In the early days of the reign of Henry III., a sharp action took 
place in the Straits of Dover, between a French fleet consisting of 
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eighty vessels and the fleet of the Cinque ports, which numbered 
forty ; but these, there appears reason to believe, were larger and 
better, and were certainly better handled. The French ships, carry- 
ing many more men, attempted to board, but our fleet, having out- 
maneuvred and got to windward of them, effectually stopped their 
attempt, by throwing quick-lime in amongst the men, who, being thus 
blinded, were shot down by flights of arrows. Several French vessels 
were sunk,—run down beneath the prows of the English,—and 
very many were taken. The battle was decisive; and by destroying 
the force destined to the relief of the French party in England, 
established the young king firmly on his throne. 

Important as this battle was, it fades into insignificance in 
comparison with the battle of Sluys, fought in 1340. It was 
in the latter part of June that the English fleet, consisting of 
nearly 300 ships, and commanded by King Edward III. in person, 
engaged the French, who had gathered together a force of about 
400 vessels of all sizes. The French waited for the attack in three 
distinct lines, and the English having obtained the weather gage, 
were able to fight them from a distance, thus deriving great advan- 
tage from their superior skill as archers. It is difficult, almost 
impossible, to understand how ships of the clumsy form and rig, 
which was the necessity of the age, could manceuvre at all; oars 
must have been used freely as an auxiliary motive power ; but, if 
there be any truth in history, the English ships did manceuvre, and 
that too in some species of formation, which would appear to have 
consisted of three or more lines. Having gained the wind, they then 
ran down, their leading ships being filled with archers, who threw 
the enemy into great confusion in a very short space of time. 
The ships farther astern carried chiefly men-at-arms; and these, as 
they came up to and grappled with the French, already panic-struck 
and half vanquished by the cruel slaughter which had been thrown 
amongst them, completed the victory with sword and spear. The 
enemy’s loss was tremendous. More than 300 ships were taken or 
sunk, and 30,000 men are said to have been killed or drowned. In 
the whole range of naval history there is no account of another such 
fearful slaughter. A number of ships that could inflict such a blow 
on the enemy is certainly deserving of the name of a fleet. The 
country that could fit out such a fleet cannot be considered as desti- 
tute of a navy. 

But the fact is that Edward III. appears to have paid very great 
attention to this arm of the service; and however insignificant the 
ships may individually have been, yet the number which could be 
raised represents, in the aggregate, a very large force. In the lists 
which have been preserved, it is curious to find that many small 
ports, on the south coast in particular, which are now known only as 
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fishing or watering-places, then furnished no mean contingent of 
both ships and men; whilst, on the other hand, most of what are now 
our principal sea-ports were then of very trifling naval consequence. 
Thus, Portsmouth supplied only 5 ships and 96 men; whilst Dart- 
mouth supplied 31 ships, with 757 men; and Fowey 47 ships, with 
770 men. London furnished 25 ships and 662 men, and the king the 
same number of ships and 419 men. Mersey—which possibly means 
Liverpool, but more probably Runcorn or Warrington—could only 
provide 1 ship and 6 men; whilst Hull was even then rated at 16 
ships and 466 men. The collective force of the English fleet is given 
as 700 ships and 14,151 men, or an average of 20 men to each ship ; 
but it must be borne in mind that these men, so counted, were the 
sailors, and quite irrespective of the archers and men-at-arms, who 
were put on board as occasion required, and who, as we have seen, 
played such a terrible part in the battle of Sluys. - Only ten years 
later there was another sea-fight, which was fought off Winchelsea, 
but which our old naval historians have called “ Les Espagnols sur 
Mer.” There was at the time no war between this country and 
Spain; but a Spanish fleet, on its way to Flanders, had plundered 
and destroyed some English traders. For this Edward resolved to 
inflict vengeance ; and having fitted out a fleet of about fifty ships, 
he in person, accompanied by the Black Prince and many of the 
leading nobles of the country, waited off the coast of Sussex for the 
return of the Spaniards. These numbered forty-four ships, of a larger 
size than those of the English, which, however, attacked them im- 
mediately on meeting with them. The fight continued with great 
fury till night, when the Spaniards, with the loss of seventeen of 
their ships, took to flight ; the darkness saved the rest of them fronz 
destruction, but in so shattered a condition that they reached home 
with difficulty. 

And in those early days there were several other very notable 
battles fought at sea by our fleets, but it is not my purpose here to 
enter into any detailed account of them ; those which I have mentioned 
being merely used as instances to show that the sovereignty of the 
sea, which our Plantagenet kings claimed, they were able to hold with 
a strong hand against all comers. 

During all this early period the nucleus of the navy was the force 
of the Cinque Ports. These ports,—Dover, Hastings, Sandwich, 
Romney,.and Hythe—five in number, as their collective name would 
point out, were from a very early date bound to furnish a fixed con- 
tingent of ships for the service of the State. They received their 
first charter from Edward the Confessor, and later kings in succession 
added considerably to their privileges, which gave them honour, 
freedom, and exemption from other imposts. In return, they were, 
in the reign of Henry III., for example, obliged to maintain @ 
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force of fifty-seven ships, with an average crew of twenty-one men and 
a boy, for fifteen days every year, at their own cost,—and for as much 
longer as the king wanted them, at ‘the cost of the Crown. The force 
required by the various charters of course varied considerably. By 
one still earlier than that just referred to, five days was fixed as the 
period of service at their own cost. In the reign of Edward IIL, 
according to the list already mentioned, they furnished fifty-eight ships 
and 1,123 seamen, numbers which answer very nearly to the charter 
of Henry III. 

The title of Warden of the Cinque Ports has for many years 
been merely an honorary distinction, carrying with it little or no 
naval duty; but in the days when the sea force belonging to 
the nation, as well as the land force, was held as a militia on a 
feudal tenure, the office was one of high trust, involving respon- 
sibilities which, according to the difference of the ages, were at 
least as grave as those of the present commanders-in-chief at Ports- 
mouth or Plymouth. It was, however, the Warden of the Sea, 
or the Lord High Admiral, in which latter title the older gradually 
merged, that was called on to exercise the jurisdiction of the sea. In 
the then rude state of navigation piracies were frequent, and pirates 
were difficult to catch ; other difficulties, too, were common, from the 
unauthorised and illegal exercise of power: hence arose many com- 
plaints ; and it is from some of these that we have the most undoubted 
proof and acknowledgment of the vast power, not only claimed, but 
exercised by the English Admirals of the Sea. One of the most 
interesting of these, both for the conclusive nature of its evidence and 
its high antiquity, dating from the reign of Edward I., begins in this 
way :— 

“To you, Lords Commissioners, appointed by the kings of England 
and France to redress the injuries done to the people of their king- 
doms, and of the other countries subject to them, by sea and by land, 
in time of peace and truce,—the deputies of the prelates, nobles, the 
Admiral of the Sea of England, the corporations of cities and towns, 
and of merchants, seamen, messengers, and travellers, and all others 
of the said kingdom of England and of other countries subject to the 
government of the said king of England; as also of the maritime 
people of Genoa, Catalonia, Spain, Germany, Holland, Frisia, Den- 
mark, Norway, and several other places of the empire, declare that, 
as the kings of England have been, by reason of the said kingdom, 
from time immemorial, in peaceable possession of the sovereign lord- 
ship of the sea of England and of the islands that are in it, with 
power of ordering and establishing laws and statutes, of prohibiting 
armed. vessels, and vessels not fitted as merchantmen, and of taking 
surety and granting safeguard whenever it shall be necessary, and 
of ordering all other things needful for the maintenance of peace, 
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right, and equity, between people of all sorts, whether subjects of 
another kingdom or not, who pass through these seas; and also with 
power of exercising sovereign jurisdiction, and of taking cognizance, 
and administering justice, high or low, according to the said laws, 
statutes, ordinances, and prohibitions; and with every other power 
which can belong to the government of the sovereign jurisdiction 
aforesaid ;”—after which preamble the deputies proceed with the 
statement of their complaint. 

Nothing can be more explicit, and, as coming from the delegates 
of many foreign nations, nothing can be more conclusive, than this 
declaration ; and it derives, if possible, a more particular value from 
the fact of its being addressed not to the English Government, but 
to Commissioners appointed jointly by France and England to inquire 
into certain grievances, inflicted by a subject of France, exercising a 
power to which he had no legal right, and complained of by the 
seamen of the various nations which traded in the narrow seas. 

Thus admitted by the smaller nations of the North, the claim to 
the dominion of the sea was undisputed for centuries. Even France 
acknowledged it ; and the entrance of a French fleet into the narrow 
seas was itself considered on both sides as an act of hostility. But 
the French in early times had no shipping of any great consequence ; 
their trade was extremely limited, and their men-of-war, when they 
wanted such, were for the most part hired from the Genoese, or other 
maritime powers of the Mediterranean ; in addition to which, the 
memory of the terrible defeats they had sustained, as at Sluys or at 
Harfleur in the reign of Henry V., had acted as a most grave hind- 
rance to the formation of anything like a navy. It was not, in fact, 
till the sixteenth century that the French began to appear as a 
maritime power. At that time, created by the energy of a great people 
under a powerful government, there sprang into existence a con- 
siderable force, which during a great part of the reign of Henry VIII. 
was able to contend with our navy on somewhat equal terms. This 
equality in combat was accompanied by a remarkable correspondence 
of disastrous accidents which happened to ships of the two nations ; 
thus the Regent, the largest ship in the then young royal navy of 
England, in an action off Brest, on August 11th, 1512, was burnt and 
blown up by the Cordelier, the ship of the French admiral. But the 
Cordelier shared the same fate. It would appear, indeed, that the 
Cordelier was set on fire by rockets, or some similar contrivance, 
thrown from one of the English ships, and whilst burning fell foul 
of and grappled with the Regent ; so that the two ships, both of the 
very largest size then built, blew up together, with the loss of Sir 
Thomas Knevitt, captain of the Regent, of the French admiral, 
Primauguet, and of the crews of both ships, amounting at the lowest 
computation to sixteen hundred men. This dreadful event seems to 
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have struck a panic into both fleets, during which the French retired 
into Brest. 

Another, and a still more singular pair of accidents was sustained 
by the rival navies some years later. In July, 1545, as the I’rench 
fleet was getting under way from Harfleur, and whilst the king— 
Francis I.—who had come down to hurry on the preparations for 
the departure of the expedition, was celebrating its readiness with 
a magnificent féte given to the ladies of his court on board the 
admiral’s ship, the Carracon, she caught fire, and notwithstanding 
every exertion, was entirely destroyed. The loss of men was very 
considerable, and the loss of the ship herself, a vessel of the first 
class, and carrying 100 brass guns, could not but be seriously felt 
by a fleet setting out on a hostile expedition. On the news of the 
equipment of this fleet being brought to England, Henry VIII, 
following the example of the French king, hurried down to Ports- 
mouth, where he collected a formidable number of ships for the 
defence of the English coast. Everything was ready, and he dined 
on board the Mary Rose, the largest ship in the fleet, with her 
captain, Sir George Carew, on the morning of the day that intelli- 
gence was received of the approach of the enemy. The fleet was 
ordered out of harbour immediately ; and on her way to Spithead, the 
Mary Rose, struck by a sudden squall, heeled over so as to bury her 
lower deck ports, which were only sixteen inches from the water 
line; these were open at the time, and the ship immediately filled 
and sunk. Sir George Carew and almost the whole ship’s company 
were lost. When we remember that within these last ten years a 
Russian line-of-battle ship was lost in the Gulf of Finland in a manner 
almost exactly identical, we are at no loss to understand how such 
an accident could happen in the days of Henry VIII., when ports 
in a ship’s side were still novelties, and the proper precautions were 
but little understood. Fragments of the wreck of the Mary Rose 
are even now, I believe, occasionally picked up, not very far from 
the spot where more than two centuries later the Royal George went 
down, in consequence of a very similar neglect. 

But notwithstanding these accidental losses, the many battles 
fought between the fleets during the reign of Henry VIII. were 
all more or less indecisive; and the peace which was concluded in 
1546 found the two navies at a point of comparative equality. The 
one great difference, however, between them was, and still is, the 
difference in the natural tastes of the people. In England the 
navy is a direct consequence of a seafaring disposition, heightened 
to a necessity of self-preservation by commercial aptitude. In France, 
on ‘the contrary, the navy appears only as an exotic, which indeed a 
careful cultivation can bring to a certain growth, but which withers 
away when deprived of the sheltering warthth of a strong govern- 
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ment. The truth of this is strongly shown by the history of. the 
hundred years that followed the death of Henry. In both countries, 
religious excitement disturbed the minds of people, leading, in both, 
to revolution and civil war; yet through all, the naval strength of 
England continued respectable, fed and nurtured entirely by commerce 
and adventure ; so that whenever the necessities of the State required, 
a force able to perform any service, and thoroughly to be depended 
on, could at once be assembled. So brought up, so schooled were 
the heroes who conquered the Spanish Armada; men who owed 
nothing to the crown, everything to trade; men such as Drake, 
Hawkins, Raleigh, Frobisher, Raymond, and a host of others, whose 
names brighten one of the most glorious pages of English history. 
But during the same period the navy of France sank to the lowest 
ebb; and her ships, her trade, her seamen had to be made afresh, 
entirely by the absolute power of the Government of Louis XIV. 
and his minister Colbert. 

With the Dutch it was very different. The Dutch are a nation of 
merchants, and their commerce supplied them with sailors to an extent 
far beyond what the population of their country would seem to warrant. 
These manned their ships, when commercial jealousy, and the pride of 
their newly won freedom stirred them up to an English war. And 
it is specially worthy of remark, as showing the-strong naval feeling 
that moved them,—that during the whole period of the war of the 
seventeenth century, the real cause of contention was their refusal 
to pay the “ privilege of the flag.” To this privilege they objected 
almost from the first day of their independence. They protested 
against it; they wrote against it; and they fought against it; and 
indeed they seem to have been the only people who considered the 
claim as a thing worth much trouble. Most certainly the French 
never pushed their dislike to the mark of homage to anything like 
the same extent. 

The Dutch resisted the “ privilege” with the same dogged resolu- 
tion that they had shown in maintaining their freedom. They engaged 
men of talent to assert before all Europe the equal right of all 
nations to the use of the sea, as a right founded on the unmeasurable 
and unstable nature of the ocean. One of the most distinguished 
of these was Grotius, the celebrated international lawyer, who in a 
treatise entitled ‘Mare Liberum,” maintained that the sea was free 
to all who owned ships, and wished to use it as a highway; arguing 
that it was variable, never the same, and therefore could not be 
considered as a settled property. Selden, who wrote his “ Mare 
Clausum ” in reply, defended the “privilege” on the ground that, 
by the usage of all nations, seas could be held as a part of an empire, 
as had been done by ancient Rome and modern Venice, and as had 


been done by England in all ages. As I have said before, many 
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of his arguments are absurd, but those which he has founded on 
the admitted claim of all the early Norman and Plantagenet kings 
are beyond dispute ; and the last witness whom he calls in support 
of his case is the very man with whom he is arguing. Some years 
before he was engaged as a special pleader for the Dutch, Grotius 
had published a Latin poem as an address to James I., King of 
Great Britain, and in this had spoken of the sovereignty of the seas 
exercised by the kings of England, as a thing quite beyond dispute. 
He had even assigned them a wider dominion than any of them had 
claimed, the dominion, in fact, of the whole ocean, of all “quod 
ventis velisque patet.” The whole passage is given in the most 
unsparing manner by Selden, from whom I quote it :— 


** Rerum Natura creatrix 
Divisit populos, et metas ipsa notavit. 
Sic juga Pirene, sic olim Rhenus et Alpes 
Imperiis mensura fuit: Te flumine nullo 
Detinuit, nulla nimbosi verticis arce. 
Sed totum complexa parens hic terminus ipsa 
Substitit, atque uno voluit sub limite claudi. 
Te sibi seposuit, supremo in gurgite, Nereus. 
Finis hic est, qui Fine caret—Que meta Britannis 
Litora sunt aliis; Regnique accessio tanti est 
Quod ventis velisque patet.” 


As a point of evidence, few can doubt that Selden skilfully proved 
his argument. As a point of common sense, the doctrine of a “ close 
sea ”’ seems now-a-days somewhat absurd, though in the seventeenth 
century it was a lively reality, sternly enforced, when need was, by 
shot and cutlass. In such an important matter the Dutch refused to 
be convinced by the evidence or the admissions of any number of 
witnesses, however skilfully these might be set forward against them. 
The ill-feeling caused by enforcing the “ privilege of the flag ” was 
brought to a crisis by the Navigation Act, passed in England by the 
Parliament, shortly after the battle of Worcester, in which it was 
decreed that “no foreign ships should bring any goods to England 
excepting such as should be of the growth or manufacture of that 
country to which the said ships belonged, and that no foreign goods 
should be imported to England but what were laden at the places 
where they grew, or were manufactured, or at least at the nearest 
ports to such places, or those from whence they must necessarily be 
imported, or were usually bought at the first hand.” This act, as it 
entirely shut the Dutch out from the English carrying trade, interfered 
with their material interests and rendered them eager for the war 
which shortly followed. There had been a feeling of jealousy between 
the countries for many years. The Commonwealth of England was as 
haughty in its foreign relations as any government that Europe has 
ever seen ; and that of Holland was obstinate and ambitious. Between 
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the two, it was but natural that war should break out, and the nauti- 
cal skill and courage of the people made the war a bitter one. 

It is not my purpose here to follow out the changing incidents of 
that war. I say war, and not wars, because, although divided into 
distinct parts by several truces or treaties of but short duration, there 
was in reality but one, which lasted from its beginning in 1652 to 
1674, when the English jealousy of the French alliance obliged the 
Government to grant the Dutch terms of peace, and to conclude a 
treaty which, hard as it bore on them, was faithfully observed, and 
continued as the bond of agreement between the two countries, till 
the Revolution of 1688 brought them still closer together. And in 
this treaty the “ privilege of the flag,” the principal cause of the war, 
formed a separate and important article, by which the Dutch agreed 
“to make their ships, whether single or in fleets, strike the flag and 
lower the topsail to those of England, whether single or in fleets, pro- 
vided they carried the king’s flag. And this respect was to be shown 
within the four seas which surround this island, extending from Cape 
Finisterre to the middle point of the land of Staten, in Norway.” 

The triumph of England had been hardly won. In no war in which 
the country has ever been engaged, was such a severe and continuous 
strain put on its naval resources, and never has it met at sea such an 
obstinate and unyielding determination. A Dutch fleet triumphant 
in the Channel, with a broom at the masthead, emblem of the way 
it was sweeping the English from the seas ;—a Dutch fleet burning 
and destroying English ships in an English port ;—a Dutch fleet, 
sometimes victorious, often defeated, but always offering the boldest 
opposition to the English admirals, these were the spectacles which 
Holland exhibited to the eyes of Europe for nearly a quarter of a 
century. Superior resources eventually prevailed; and in all the 
truces Holland sued for the conditions, and England granted them ; 
but in each case exhaustion alone seems to have been the pacificator, 
and in each case a short lull, as it were a breathing-time, was broken 
in @ by a still wilder and fiercer storm. Between enemies so equally 
matched in courage and skill, wealth and numbers must eventually 
conquer ; but to have held their own so long, to have played a losing 
game so boldly, was as glorious for the Dutch, as the ultimate victory 
was for the English. 

Whilst these two powerful navies were contending for the mastery 
of the seas, France, under the splendid financial administration of 
Colbert, was gradually rising to be a maritime power of the first class. 
It was not perhaps till the accession of William III. that it was dis- 
covered how strong she had become, a discovery the English people 
were slow to believe in, till in 1690 they found the French, with an 
overpowering force, cruising in the Channel. Even the Government 
in London was as incredulous as the body of the nation, and by 
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issuing to the Earl of Torrington, the commander-in-chief of the 
allied fleet, orders to engage the French whenever he met them, 
brought about the unfortunate battle off Beachy Head on the 30th of 
June. That in this action, the French, with more than eighty ships, 
were unable to inflict a decisive blow on the allies, who did not muster 
more than fifty, may stand as evidence that though they had the 
ships, they had not the skill necessary for conducting them to victory ; 
and the cloud, however slight, that rested that day on our naval 
prestige, was gloriously lifted two years later, when on the 18th and 
following days of May, 1692, Admiral Russell completely crushed the 
French fleet—almost annihilated the French navy—off Capes Bar- 
fleur and La Hogue. It was nearly a hundred years from those 
terrible days before the French again appeared in the Channel in any 
force. 

In August, 1779, with a view probably to cripple our resources, 
and prevent our sending relief to Gibraltar, the fleets of France and 
Spain, amounting together to sixty-six sail of the line, under the 
command of Count d’Orvilliers, came into English waters. They 
advanced as far as Plymouth; but without attempting to land, they 
retired to the neighbourhood of the Scilly Isles, off which they 
cruised for several days. Sir Charles Hardy, then commanding the 
Channel fleet, went to the westward to look for them, and for two or 
three days was so close to them that a thick fog alone prevented an 
action. This fog luckily lasted till Sir Charles, having learnt the 
numbers of the allied fleet, withdrew to Spithead, believing that he 
could there, in the narrower sea, act more efficiently on the defensive, 
to which his numerical inferiority reduced him. Whatever was the 
object of the allies in coming into the Channel, they seemed in no 
way eager to carry it out. On the coasts of Devon and Cornwall, 
now thoroughly aroused, they could find no point eligible for a land- 
ing, and after Sir Charles’s retreat to Spithead, they never came beyond 
the Lizard. And sickness was mean time destroying their forces. An 
epidemic broke out amongst them, and raged with such violence, that 
several ships were practically disabled ; so that, after a cruise of three 
weeks or a month, they were compelled to return to Brest, where 
their sick filled the town; the churches and convents of the neigh- 
bourhood were turned into hospitals, and it was some time before the 
Spanish ships were in a condition to sail for Cadiz. Formidable as 
the invasion had been, the enemy had never been masters of the 
Channel, had never passed the Start, nor attempted anything beyond 
a useless demonstration. 

It must, however, be admitted that the naval power of England, 
though great, was at that time barely sufficient for the enormous 
amount of work it was called on to perform. War at the same time 
with France, Spain, and the American colonies, taxed its energies to 
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the very utmost; and although our fleets nowhere experienced any 
disaster, they were constantly, and in various quarters of the world, 
obliged to stand on the defensive, or unable to pursue an advantage. 
Opposed at home by D’Orvilliers, Langara, Cordova, and the notorious 
corsair Paul Jones; in America by d’Estaing, De Guichen or De 
Grasse ; and in the East by Suffren, one of the most brilliant and 
dangerous of the naval heroes which the French navy has produced, 
—our admirals, with forces almost everywhere inferior in both 
numbers and equipment, were yet, by zealous and skilful service, able 
to hold their own against their antagonists ; whilst Howe, by the 
relief of Gibraltar, and Rodney by the decisive victory of 8S. Domingo, 
raised the fortunes of the country from the low ebb to which the 
American troubles had reduced them. 

The invasion of the Channel by D’Orvilliers was the last. It is 
not my purpose here to write of the many noble deeds performed on 
both sides in later or in preceding wars. I have merely wished to 
point out, what is possibly new to many of my readers, that our claim 
to the sovereignty of the sea was not originated by any real or fancied 
naval superiority, but simply by the geographical accident that placed 
seas so large, and yet so bounded, round our coasts. I have wished 
to show that, in former days, there was no more vanity or pride in 
calling our kings sovereigns of the sea, than there was in calling them 
sovereigns of Sussex or of Kent; that the entrance of a hostile fleet 
into the narrow seas was an invasion of English territory as much as 
when the Scotch ravaged Northumberland, or when the Spaniards 
landed on the coast of Ireland. I have wished to show that, in this 
spirit alone, did Britannia claim to rule the waves; and that, as a 
matter of fact and history, she held that province throughout with a 
grasp which the rest of Europe vainly attempted to loosen ;—until, in 
the height of her glory, more than half a century ago, she voluntarily 
resigned it, in order that it might be made the grand highway of 
European commerce and civilisation. 

J. K. Lavenron. 








SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS." 


He who succeeds in persuading himself that he has found out the 
secret of Shakespeare’s Sonnets—always supposing the existence of 
a secret—may fold his arms, and consider his mundane work done. 
For him there are no more worlds to conquer. Such is Mr. Gerald 
Massey’s happy situation. He is perfectly satisfied that he has found 
out the secret. He goes further: he is perfectly satisfied that nobody 
else ever had an inkling of the mystery ; that, in short, the Sonnets 
were “never interpreted before.” Nothing short of so thorough a 
conviction could have enabled him to build up a monument of six 
hundred weighty pages to a problem, upon which the ingenuity of a 
legion of speculators has been already expended in vain. 

All readers who have dipped into the lumber of annotation under 
which Shakespeare has been buried, are aware that this question of 
the Sonnets is old ground; and it would be sheer waste of time to 
recapitulate the theories which have been advanced by Schlegel, 
Coleridge, Hallam, Farmer, Drake, Brown, Gervinus, and a dozen 
others, down to the latest strains of the rack by Philaréte Chasles, 
who traced both the Earls of Southampton and Pembroke in the 
Inscription, and Herr Bernstorff, who discovered in Mr. W. H. no 
-less a personage than Mr. William Himself. We have here to do 
only with Mr. Massey’s theory, which claims the right of standing 
alone. In his introduction Mr. Massey puts all previous interpreta- 
tions bodily out of court, and proceeds forthwith to develop his own. 

Divesting his scheme of clouds of extraneous details, and fantas- 
tical speculations, its main features may be briefly stated. Mr. Massey 
arbitrarily divides the Sonnets into two series, one of which he supposes 
to have been written for the Earl of Southampton, and the other for 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. Having grouped the Sonnets 
to suit this division of subjects, he next subdivides each series into 
two classes, one of which he calls Personal, to signify Sonnets written 
by Shakespeare in his own person, and the other Dramatic, a term 
not very felicitously chosen to distinguish the Sonnets which he 
supposes Shakespeare to have written in the persons of other people. 
It will be seen that, in order to support these conclusions, Mr. Massey 
revolutionises the order of the poems, and presents them in a new 
distribution ; while he still further begs the question of interpre- 
tation by affixing titles to them, such as “Southampton in Love,” 
“ Elizabeth Vernon’s Soliloquy,” with a view to forestall the judg- 


(1) Suaxsprare’s SoNNETS NEVER BEFORE INTERPRETED: HIS PRIVATE FRIENDS 
IDENTIFIED: together with a recovered likeness of himself. By Grratp Massey. 
Longman and Co., 1866. 
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ment of the reader. The critic would be justified in stopping the 
inquiry at this point, on the ground that there is no case to go to the 
jury. The Sonnets as exhibited to us by Mr. Massey are clearly not 
the Sonnets as they were printed in Shakespeare’s lifetime, with, we 
are quite warranted in assuming, the knowledge and sanction of the 
poet. It is a manifest perversion of the evidence to break up the 
order of the poems into fresh combinations, and then to argue upon 
the imaginary results thus obtained. By a similar process, any theory, 
however absurd, might be made to acquire a certain illusory colouring 
of probability ; and Mr. Massey’s results are not so feasible as to 
compensate for the violent means by which he arrives at them. If 
we are to have interpretations of the Sonnets, let them at least be 
founded upon the Sonnets as they have come down to us. But 
granting Mr. Massey free range and licence to shuffle the Sonnets as 
he pleases, let us see what is the story he extracts from them. 

The first group relates to Southampton. Shakespeare is here sup- 
posed to have become acquainted with the young earl immediately 
after he came to London. Southampton was then eighteen years of 
age, and Shakespeare twenty-seven. The Sonnets addressed in the 
first instance to the earl begin by advising him to marry. The great 
object Shakespeare, it seems, had in view was to get his young friend 
married, and Mr. Massey is of opinion that the Sonnets were com- 
menced solely for that purpose. The earl is speedily in a way to 
gratify the poet’s wishes: he falls in love with Lady Elizabeth 
Vernon. The Sonnets now run in different channels. The poet is 
taken into the confidence of the lovers, and writes “dramatic” son- 
nets for them, to represent the shifting phases of their courtship. 
Sometimes it is the earl pouring out his passion to the lady; some- 
times it is the lady, who has become jealous of her cousin, Lady Rich ; 
occasionally it is Shakespeare himself on various topics, including 
ruminations upon his own death; and finally, after many sentimental 
evolutions, comes the marriage, crowned by a sonnet, written for the 
occasion. All these circumstances are supposed to be traced consecu- 
tively in the group as selected and disposed by Mr. Massey. Admit- 
ting the arrangement to be justifiable, and that the sequence here 
adopted represents the exact order of time in which the Sonnets were 
written, the evidence of the intention of the poet is purely internal. 
There is not a particle of external evidence extant to show that 
Shakespeare was ever acquainted with Lady Elizabeth Vernon ; that 
she ever confided to him her love affairs, her jealousies, or her 
flirtations ; that she ever engaged him to put her emotions into verse ; 
or that Lord Southampton ever made use of him for like purposes. 
It is essential, therefore, to the reception of Mr. Massey’s interpre- 
tation that it should be fairly borne out by the text, there being 
no other evidence in support of it; and that the meaning which he 
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believes he has found in the poems should be tolerably clear to the 
reader when it is pointed out to him. But even with the aid of Mr. 
Massey’s luminous glosses, readers of ordinary discernment will utterly 
fail to detect a trace of the circumstantial history Mr. Massey sees so 
plainly mapped out in his groups. It is not possible, within any 
reasonable compass, to produce adequate. proofs of this. It would 
require as big a book as that before us to follow Mr. Massey through 
his details, and unravel his fine threads of speculation. Buta single 
example will show upon what slender grounds he sometimes assumes 
his facts. The marriage of Southampton, which crowned the object 
for which the Sonnets are alleged to have been written, and which 
brought the Southampton group to a close, is the most marked and 
distinctive incident in the whole. Mr. Massey tells us that Shake- 
speare wrote a particular sonnet “in celebration of the happy event.” 
Here, at least, where the poet is commemorating the accomplishment 
of his friend’s felicity and the termination of his own vicarious 
poetical labours, we have a right to expect that the evidence should 
be reasonably plain and explicit. This supposed nuptial sonnet is that 
numbered 116 in the original series, which begins— 


‘Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments.” 


Mr. Massey could hardly have been more unfortunate had he picked 
out as an epithalamium one of the Sonnets on Death. The witness 
he has called into court answers in an opposite direction. There is 
absolutely nothing relating to marriage, or remotely suggestive of 
marriage, in the sonnet from beginning to end, except the word 
“marriage” in the first line, and there it is used in a figurative sense. 
Had Shakespeare intended to celebrate a marriage in these verses, 
especially a marriage which he is supposed to have been singing in 
advance for six or seven years, he surely would not have taken such 
pains to conceal his purpose. 

Similar instances abound. The want of agreement between the 
text and the explanation is felt in almost every page where the text 
is quoted. We are everywhere conscious of being subjected to a 
critical pressure against which our judgment rebels. The screw that 
is put upon the poems to make them fit the theory constantly jars 
upon us. Other modes of getting up evidence, so to speak, are 
equally open to objection. Thus, for the purpose of proving that 
a close friendship existed between Southampton and Shakespeare, 
Mr. Massey quotes the famous Southampton letter, the authenticity 
of which lies under an ugly suspicion that need not be further 
characterised ‘here. In such a case he was bound to furnish some 
reasons for assuming the document to be genuine; but he furnishes 
none. Ife tells us, indeed, that he “feels it to be genuine,” and 
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that it “has a touch of nature, a familiarity in the tone, beyond 
the dream or the daring of a forger.” But I submit that the 
authenticity of a document, especially when it comes to be used 
in evidence, is not a matter of feeling, but of proof; that it is not 
safe to set limits to the imagination or the audacity of a forger; 
and that it is not consistent with experience to suppose that forgers 
cannot be as natural and familiar as other people. Again, as to 
Southampton’s gift of £1,000 to Shakespeare. Mr. Massey thinks 
that help, including money, may have been given “when the poet 
most needed help, to hearten him in his life-struggle.” This is 
a view of the earl’s patronage which is no doubt very honourable 
to the patron; but if we admit the tradition at all, we are bound to 
take it.as we find it. We must not modify or square it to our 
own notions. The story comes down to us from Rowe, who had 
no great faith in it himself, and who had it from somebody who was 
supposed to have had it indirectly from Sir William Davenant. 
It runs to the effect that Southampton gave Shakespeare £1,000, 
not “to hearten him in his life-struggle,” but “to enable him to 
go through with a purchase he had a mind to;” so that, if it 
ever took place, it was not in the days of want, but in the golden 
time of profitable investments, in’ which, for all we know to the 
contrary, Southampton himself might have had a beneficial interest. 

Smaller artifices pervade the manipulation of the poems. Resem- 
blances are found in passages between which none exist, or at best 
only such flitting and superficial coincidences as are incidental to 
verse of all forms and periods. The inferences drawn from premises 
so vague are valueless. Sometimes passages are taken from the 
plays and contrasted with other passages taken from the Sonnets, and 
by affixing arbitrary dates to both, certain conclusions are arrived 
at which Mr. Massey sets down as facts. But facts got at in this 
way have no more solidity than card houses. They tumble down 
at a breath. The chronology of the plays and Sonnets is pure 
conjecture, and, in most cases, conjecture groping in the dark. The 
dates ascribed to the Sonnets are governed exclusively by the con- 
venience of the argument, or what Mr. Massey would probably call 
the internal evidence, which, in a matter where there is nothing 
to be proved but a scheme of imaginary circumstances, is really 
no evidence at all. And where this internal evidence does not 
fit the occasion, it is made to fit by a subtle and complex interpre- 
tation. Thus, sonnet 138, in which the writer avows himself to be 
old, is made to supply proof that he is young, by being relegated 
to a period when “a new element” had entered into the Sonnets, 
and they had “become playful and ironic.” This was one of the 
two sonnets which were published surreptitiously by Jaggard in 
1599; “therefore,” says Mr. Massey, “it must have been written 
‘VOL. V. 3B 
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when William Herbert was in his nineteenth or twentieth year ;” 
that is, it must have been written in 1598 or 1599, William Herbert 
having been born in 1580. But why must it have been written 
in 1598 or 1599? We are the more justified in asking satisfaction 
on this point, seeing that the other sonnet, 144, published by 
Jaggard, which comes before Mr. Massey under precisely the same 
conditions, is assumed to have been written about, or immediately 
after, 1595. The amount of diligence and ingenuity bestowed upon 
the working out of these results is prodigious; and no one who 
examines the book attentively can fail to perceive that Mr. Massey 
is thoroughly in earnest, and that he implicitly believes in the 
integrity of the processes by which he shapes his means to his end. 
All that can be said upon that head is to deplore that his labour has 
not been more judiciously laid out. 

The popular notion that Southampton and Shakespeare were inti- 
mate friends is drawn from the dedications of the ‘“ Venus and 
Adonis” and “The Rape of Lucrece.” There is really no other 
evidence to show that they were even known to each other; and 
it is necessary, for the sake of accuracy, to recall the reader’s atten- 
tion to the fact that “Venus and Adonis” was published in 1593, 
and dedicated to the earl, who at that time had not completed his 
twentieth year. There is nothing in it to warrant the supposition 
that they were then personally acquainted, or that the poet had 
been specially noticed by his lordship. The dedication to “ Lucrece,” 
in 1594, is in a different vein. It indicates personal knowledge, 
and we gather from it that in the interval Southampton had 
bestowed some favours on Shakespeare. Five years afterwards, in 
1599, we learn from Rowland White’s letter to Sidney, that South- 
ampton seldom went to court, and spent his time chiefly at the 
playhouse; but that was after his marriage, and at a time when 
his share in the Sonnets, according to Mr. Massey’s interpretation, 
was at an end. Throughout his whole life he was very little at 
large in London, so that the opportunities of cultivating such a 
friendship were few and brief. Mr. Massey has examined the whole 
subject in two exhaustive. chapters— one devoted to a life of 
Southampton, and the other to the “personal friendship” of poet 
and patron; and the fact that he has not added a single authentic 
item to the scanty particulars previously known, shows that if the 
close intimacy which he has assumed really existed, the proofs of it 
are yet to be discovered. 

But what are the favours his lordship conferred upon Shakespeare? 
Rowe’s story is astounding. That Lord Southampton, who is said to 
have been a “liberal encourager of poets,” although we have very 
little evidence of the fact, may have conferred upon Shakespeare some 
marks of his “ protection,” according to the wont of patrons, is not 
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improbable ; but that he bestowed upon him at one time, or in a series 
of benefactions, a sum equal to £5,000 of our present money, is a 
legend of munificence which may be dismissed to the social statistics 
of that happy time when houses were thatched with pancakes and 
streets were paved with gold. 

Upon the whole, I suspect that Lord Southampton is under heavier 
obligations to Shakespeare than Shakespeare was to Lord Southamp- 
ton. Were it not for Shakespeare, in all likelihood, we should never 
have heard of his lordship. His fame rests mainly, perhaps exclusively, 
on his accidental relations to the poet ; nor is there much in his life, 
except its waywardness and strange vicissitudes, to impart any interest 
to his biography. He seems to have been of a rash and impetuous 
temperament, and utterly deficient in judgment. His career was a 
violent coil of disasters and delinquencies. He was perpetually 
getting into quarrels; and spent half his life in prison, or under the 
displeasure of his superiors. His courage was unquestionable, but it 
was sometimes displayed so unjustifiably as to bring down the censure 
of the service in which he was engaged. His ebullitions of passion 
amounted to a kind of frenzy. After having violated the etiquette of 
the Presence Chamber, he struck the officer in waiting who remon- 
strated with him in the discharge of his duty. He had personal 
quarrels with the Duke of Northumberland, Lord Grey, and Lord 
Montgomery, which in two instances led to open outrage. He was 
tried with Essex for high treason, found guilty, and condemned to 
death ; but his sentence was commuted to imprisonment in the tower 
where he was kept, till, with other State prisoners, he was liberated 
by the death of Elizabeth. Several writers extolled him as a patron 
of letters. Florio received his bounty. Minsheu was his pensioner. 
Chapman lauded him as “the choice of all our country’s spirits.” 
Beaumont wrote an elegy on his death. But the panegyrics of an 
age of venal flattery, when the tumid language of dedications and 
epitaphs had almost taken an established form, are not the safest 
guides to historical characters. The wild and turbulent life of South- 
ampton is unfavourable to the supposition that he ever extended any 
steady or substantial support to men of genius; and that he had the 
power to do so is rendered doubtful by the fact that he left his widow 
and children in very distressed circumstances. 

The hero of the second batch of sonnets is William Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke. That Herbert bestowed some patronal kindness on 
Shakespeare may be gathered from the dedication of Heminge and 
Condell; and that is all that is known concerning their intercourse. 
Mr. Massey fills in the meagre suggestion with ample inferences from 
the Sonnets. Herbert came to London in 1598. He was then in his 
eighteenth year; Shakespeare was thirty-four, an age at which Mr. 
Massey says he was “ getting past his sonneteering time.” South- 
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ampton was out of England, and, as he was married about this period, 
his poetical connection with Shakespeare had ceased. Herbert, con- 
sequently, had the field to himself, and he soon found occasion to 
employ Shakespeare’s pen in precisely the same way as it had pre- 
viously been employed by Southampton. He, too, fell in love, and, 
of all people in the world, with the very lady who had just before 
disturbed the repose of Southampton, and awakened the jealousy of 
Elizabeth Vernon—the beautiful and notorious Lady Rich. This dis- 
covery, however it may have dawned upon Mr. Massey through the 
Sonnets, comes upon the reader with a startling effect. Lady Rich, 
the sister of Essex, the Stella of Sidney, and the mistress of Mountjoy, 
was seventeen years older than Herbert; she had been married to 
Lord Rich about eighteen years when she is supposed to have 
enthralled Herbert; and at that time, or very soon afterwards, her 
liaison with Mountjoy, of which there had been broad symptoms three 
years before, was a matter of public scandal. There is no reason why 
a woman like Lady Rich might not throw a boy of eighteen into a 
state of delirium ; but remembering the notoriety of her character and 
position, and especially the part she is presumed to have played in 
the previous batch of sonnets, it is rather too much to ask us to 
believe that, under such circumstances, Shakespeare would have lent 
himself to Herbert, as he had lent himself to Southampton before, to 
commemorate an infatuation so utterly discreditable to all persons 
concerned. Yet this is the theory of the second series of Sonnets, as 
they are here interpreted. Herbert, in short, becomes Southampton’s 
successor as a “begetter” of sonnets in the brain of Shakespeare, and 
adds to the collection a few of his own, Mr. Massey being clearly 
satisfied, ‘‘ for various reasons,” that at least four of the sonnets pub- 
lished as Shakespeare’s in Shakespeare’s lifetime, with Shakespeare’s 
knowledge, were written by Herbert himself. Having thus got up a 
fresh set of equivocal love-verses on his own account, Herbert con- 
ceived the idea of publishing the whole, including the Southampton 
series. To carry out this design—which showed a lofty indifference, 
if not to public opinion, at all events to private feeling, considering 
that all the persons implicated in the business were still living—it 
was necessary to obtain the assent of Southampton; but there was 
no difficulty in that quarter, for Southampton, as we may easily 
imagine, was not likely to be scrupulous on such a point. Nothing 
now remained except the sanction of Shakespeare, who acquiesced at 
once; “ for,” says Mr. Massey, “if Southampton did not object, it 
was not for Shakespeare to resist. The Sonnets were accord- 
ingly handed over to Thorpe, the bookseller, and committed to 
the press. This brings us to the much-vexed dedication. Mr. 
Massey adopts the solution, frequently discussed before, that ‘“ Mr. 
W. Hi.” was William Herbert, an assumption which is disposed 
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of by the awkward fact that Herbert had succeeded to the title of 
Karl of Pembroke nine years before the dedication appeared. Facts, 
however, are not considered “ stubborn things” in such cases, and 
Mr. Massey gets rid of this little obstruction by suggesting that the 
inscription was left to Thorpe, “ with.the injunction that the present 
title of Pembroke should be suppressed, and initials ‘ alone used.’ ” 
As the title was to be accounted for by some means, this frank mode 
of cutting the knot was, no doubt, as good as any other. 

Whatever may be the ultimate reception of Mr. Massey’s inter- 
pretation of the Sonnets, nobody can deny that it is the most elaborate 
and circumstantial that has been yet attempted. Mr. Armitage 
Brown’s essay, close, subtle and ingenious as it is, recedes into utter 
insignificance before the bolder outlines, the richer colouring, and 
the more daring flights of Mr. Massey. What was dim and shapeless 
before, here grows distinct and tangible; broken gleams of light 
here become massed, and pour upon us in a flood; mere speculation, 
timid and uncertain hitherto, here becomes loud and confident, and 
assumes the air of ascertained history. A conflict of hypotheses had 
been raised by previous annotators respecting the facts and persons 
supposed to be referred to in the Sonnets, and the names of South- 
ampton, Herbert, and Elizabeth Vernon flitted hazily through the 
discussion. It has been reserved for Mr. Massey to build up a com- 
plete narrative out of materials which furnished others with nothing 
more than bald hints, and bits and scraps of suggestions. Unfor- 
tunately the tree that has been reared with so much care does not 
bear edible fruit. All readers who approach the inquiry from a 
logical point of view must reject Mr. Massey’s conclusions. His 
theory is unsatisfactory, partly because it reflects discredit upon 
Shakespeare, which most people will be unwilling to accept without 
better warrant, but mainly because the kind of reasoning by which it 
is made out will not bear the test of examination. The very fulness 
and minuteness of the details tell against the probability of the whole 
story; for whatever general inferences might be reasonably drawn 
from the Sonnets, there is nothing more unlikely than that they 
should yield so considerable a crop of particulars. 

The worst of it is, dropping Mr. Massey’s book altogether, that these 
interpretations of Shakespeare help materially to spoil our enjoy- 
ment of him. They spread like a nightmare over the imagination, 
and we must absolutely banish them from our thoughts before we can 
go back to the poems with an unencumbered sense of pleasure. But 
when we have banished them, and find ourselves able to read the 
Sonnets again at our ease, it is like getting away into the tranquil- 
lising repose and pure air of the country from the smoke and uproar 
of the town. 

Rosert BE.. 
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WirH the last fortnight ended the active political controversy of the Session. 
After the re-election of the new Ministers, Parliament re-assembled on the 
16th ult.; and the first question which occupied it was naturally a discussion 
on the merits of that weapon which has had so large a share in altering the 
balance of power in Europe within the space of a fortnight. As usual, we are 
behindband in our military improvements; and not even our troops in India 
are provided with breechloaders, although the difficulty of recruiting our army 
there is immense, and the possession of such a weapon makes one man as 
effective as five armed in the ordinary manner. Simultaneously with the dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons, an interesting trial of all the new inventions 
for breechloading rifles has been going on at Wimbledon; and although it is 
extremely difficult to say which will be found the most to combine effectiveness 
with simplicity, the fact appears now to be acknowledged by all that the most 
imperfect breechloader is superior for military purposes to any muzzleloader 
that has ever been invented. The repeating cannon, which showers volleys of 
bullets instead of a single ball, somewhat on the principle of the Shrapnell shell, 
a deadly instrument, which if it ever becomes manageable may play a most 
important part in future warfare, was also exhibited at Wimbledon. The result 
of the Prussian successes with the needle-gun has been that our new Govern- 
ment has hastened to arm our troops with breechloaders, and for this purpose 
a supplementary estimate of half a million has been granted by the House of 
Commons, which will prevent that part of Mr. Gladstone’s Budget being carried 
out which proposed to reduce the National Debt by the creation of terminable 
annuities. Mr. Gladstone, while assenting to this course, has however announced 
that he will not abandon his efforts to reduce the National Debt the next session, 
and that, if the new Government omit doing so, he will himself bring forward 
a scheme for that object. On Thursday, the 19th, the first of the new Ministers 
had the opportunity of representing his department before the House, and Lord 
Cranborne made the yearly statement on the Indian Budget with considerable 
success. The subject was perfectly new to him, and he had had a very short time 
for preparation, but he exhibited a mastery of details and an intelligence and 
breadth of view which elicited compliments from all the speakers who followed 
him, and who were nearly all on the Opposition side of the House. The speech 
was extremely satisfactory on account of the sound principles it enunciated, 
and the decision of character of the noble lord is a guarantee that he will not 
be overruled by subordinates. ‘To keep peace and push on public works,” 
he said, ‘“‘is the policy of the India Office. If India can increase the 
enormous means of production at her command; if she can draw forth the in- 
exhaustible elements of wealth which lie in the richness of her soil and in the 
teeming millions of her population; if she can impress upon neighbouring 
powers, whether outside her boundary or included within her own dominions, 
that her rulers have abandoned for ever that policy of annexation and of terri- 
torial aggrandisement which formerly spread distrust and caused disturbances 
around her; if she can diffuse among all the populations under her charge the 
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blessings of English civilisation and government, and impart to them a culture 
which will enable them to appreciate those blessings and render them perpetual ; 
if all these things can be done, this period of peace and apparent stagnation 
will be turned to the best possible use it can be put to.’”” Much, however, 
remains to be done to carry out these noble sentiments; and there is plenty of 
work to occupy the energies of a young statesman, who has had the good fortune 
to accede to a most important office in the very prime of life. 

On the next night (Friday) Lord Stanley, perhaps the most important 
member of the Ministry, having regard to his social position, age, acquirements, 
and the trust generally reposed in him, had to make his first official statement 
on the foreign policy of the new Ministry. It was in answer to qustions put by 
Mr. Laing and Mr. Horsman, which were followed by characteristic speeches 
from Sir George Bowyer and Mr. Gladstone—the former stating all that could 
be said by the reactionists, and the latter enthusiastically expressing the 
general feelings of the country with regard to the union and future prosperity 
and grandeur of Italy. Lord Stanley spoke clearly and decisively with regard 
to the future policy of the Government, disclaiming all intention on the part of 
the Government to give advice uncalled for, or to take part in entangling 
mediation. ‘‘ There is no danger,” he said, ‘“‘as far as human foresight can 
go, of continental complications involving this country in war. If we don’t 
intend to take an active part in the quarrel, we ought to be exceedingly 
cautious how we use menacing language or hold out illusory hopes. If 
our advice is solicited, or if there is any likelihood that that advice will 
be of practical use, I don’t think we ought to hesitate to give the best 
advice in our power; but while giving it under a deep sense of moral responsi- 
bility, as being in our judgment the best, we ought carefully to avoid involving 
ourselves or the country in any responsibility for the results of following that 
advice in a matter where no English interest is concerned. I don’t think 
we ought to put ourselves in such a position that any Power could say to 
us, ‘We have acted upon your advice, and we have suffered for it. You have 
brought us into this difficulty, and therefore you are bound to get us out 
of it.” The same views of qualified non-intervention were expressed 
also in the election speeches of Lord Stanley at Lynn and Mr. Disraeli at 
Aylesbury, and also by Lord Derby in the House of Lords. All sides also 
have spoken in favour of a united Italy and a united Germany, as not likely to 
disturb the European equilibrium, as steps towards a natural division of 
Europe into political communities, and additional safeguards to European peace. 
There was a totally different feeling evident in the House of Commons upon the 
occasion of the former foreign debate. Then Prussia was looked upon simply as 
an aggressor, and Austria was considered rather sinned against than sinning. 
The unscrupulous policy of Bismarck was against the English idea of right, 
and Englishmen who are little informed on foreign affairs had not had suffi- 
ciently brought before them the great injury which Germany was suffering 
from her divided condition and the insurmountable obstacles which Austria 
offered to her union and development. The victories of Prussia have opened 
the eyes of all to the immense progress made by Northern Germany in 
intelligence and wealth, and to the decrepitude of Austria, and the slight hold 
she has on the affections of the German people. 

We have noticed at some length the début of two young cabinet ministers 
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of the new Government, because they are both men whose future conduct and 
opinions may be of great importance to the country. It is upon its younger 
members that Lord ‘Derby’s Government principally depends for its strength. 
If all its members were like Lord Stanley, Lord Cranborne, Lord Carnarvon, 
and Mr. Hardy, its future might be long. To turn, however, to another 
minister, who has been playing a conspicuous figure this week, we cannot 
award the same praise. The conduct of Mr. Walpole has not been successful 
in the matter of the Hyde Park riots. These riots have been disgraceful to the 
town, and to the Government which determined on a course which they most 
inefficiently carried out. Nothing can be more sacred than the right of 
Englishmen to meet for the purpose of petitioning for a redress of grievances, 
or to discuss any political question. But there is a proper time and place 
for all things, and this right should not be exercised so as to endanger the 
public peace, or to interfere with the ordinary avocations of citizens. The law has 
wisely constituted the government of the day the authority to determine whether 
the parks should be used for religious and political meetings, or be kept for the 
recreation of the mass of the community. Mr. Beales and his friends, however, 
thought otherwise, and it was therefore necessary that they should go and demand 
admittance, and be refused. There was, as might have been expected, an immense 
meeting, composed partly of honest operatives who went for the purpose of 
attending the political meeting and vindicating what they were told was their 
right to meet in the Park, partly of an immense multitude of prolétaires from all 
parts of the town, who had no political objects, and only came in expectation of a 
row. The earnest section of the working classes, who composed the Reform 
League, and had a rational object in view, marched arm-in-arm in proces- 
sion, and were quiet and orderly. When Mr. Beales was refused admittance 
into the Park at the Marble Arch, he headed the procession down to 
Trafalgar Square, which had formerly been indicated by Sir George Grey as 
an unobjectionable place to hold a Reform meeting. The members of the 
League followed him; the meeting was peaceably and regularly held, and 
the crowd dispersed early in the evening. Not so, however, the immense 
collection of roughs which had remained round Hyde Park. These tore up the 
railings in various parts along Park Lane and the Bayswater Road—a feat which 
had not been performed since the riots in Queen Caroline’s time—and did some 
damage to the trees and flowers. All this riot, we maintain, was owing to the 
injudicious arrangements of the Government. They were fully aware of the 
immense congregation of roughs that would accompany the Reform demon- 
stration, and ought to have been prepared to meet them, and protect every foot 
of Hyde Park, oven if for that purpose it had been necessary to call out every 
householder in the town to assist them. The Government had only prepared a 
body of police insufficient to protect more than the gates of the Park, and a 
company of the Foot Guards and a troop of the Life Guards in the middle of 
the Park. There could not have been a more ludicrous preparation, or one 
that was surer to give greater advantages to the attacking party. The 
soldiers were in a false position, and powerless for good, and the police 
had to look quietly on while public and private property was damaged. 
Nothing saved disastrous consequences but the fact that the authorities had 
not any real political party to deal with, but only those half-employed floating 
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masses of population which must be considerable in a city of three millions 
of inhabitants. The leaders of the Reform moyement have endeavoured 
throughout to prevent all violence; and although the policy may be ques- 
tionable of wishing, as Mr. Layard did, for a demonstration of the masses in 
Hyde Park, to prove by occular demonstration to the aristocrats of the West 
End that the working-classes really desired the franchise, yet Mr. Beales and 
his friends haye condoned a good deal by their subsequent moderation in dis- 
suading their friends from meeting till the question of right has been tried. 
Mr. Walpole showed a weakness which, under some circumstances, might have 
led to disastrous results; and the discussion in the House of Commons clearly 
shows that some vast open space must be set aside as a recognised place for 
open-air political meetings when public opinion becomes excited. All the 
open spaces, such as Kennington Common, have now been enclosed, and 
the legislature will be wise to set apart a place where public meetings 
shall be held, and not leave permission to assemble to the discretion of 
the Home Secretary for the time being, who may have a fearful respon- 
sibility thrust upon him in times of difficulty. It is clearly English law 
that the military are not kept up to keep the people in order, and that 
their employment for coercive purposes is unjustifiable, except in cases of 
extreme necessity; and nothing could haye been more unwise than to 
bring a small body of them into the Park before any disturbances had com- 
menced. Ifthe Government at any time feels its authority in want of support, 
its constitutional course is to callon the general body of the citizens to support 
their own decisions made through the legislature; and such, although tardy, 
was the course which Lord Derby at length announced that he should pursue 
in case of need. We trust, however, that such an extremity will not arise, and 
that the admission of intelligent artisans to the suffrage, and the passage of a 
Reform Bill, may be safely entrusted to the reason and good sense of the com- 
munity without any demonstrations partaking of the character of physical force. 


If our children were to ask what has really been the chief cause of the great 
war of 1866 between Prussia and Austria, we should have to answer (always 
supposing that by that time we had not forgotten it ourselves), ‘‘ The principal 
reason was that the Germans wished, in order to become united, to free two or 
three hundred thousand Schleswig-Holsteiners from the rule of Denmark and 
incorporate them with Germany.” And if these same inquisitive children went 
on to ask what was the chief condition of peace, we should have to reply, ‘‘ The 
chief condition of peace was, that in order to bring about the unity of Germany, 
eight millions of Austrian Germans should be driven out of Germany.” Now 
we have, nearly all of us, the highest opinion of the sense and intelligence of 
our children, but that such an inconsistency should be at once understood by 
them without further explanation, will not be believed even by the most 
infatuated paternal mind. It seems, indeed, too monstrous that a great and 
bloody war, which was begun for the purpose of driving a handful of Germano- 
Danish subjects into the German Bund, should end by the expulsion from that 
bund of eight millions of Germano-Austrian citizens, and the demolition of the 
old bund—all for the sake of German unity, and accompanied by the applause 
of the greater half of Germany and its well-wishers. 

Absurd as the whole affair seems, it is to be accounted for by some sound 
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political reasons, which we will endeavour to point out. It is the misfortune, 
and not the fault, of Austria that she consists of a motley mixture of nation- 
alities, some of which are at feud with each other, such as the Magyars and 
Slovenes, the Czechs and the Germans—nationalities which are far behind the 
Germans in culture and industry. The House of Hapsburg has already on 
several occasions attempted to obtain admission, together with all these mixed 
‘races, into the German Bund, ostensibly in order to strengthen it, but really 
for the purpose of increasing still further the already preponderating influence 
of Austria in the Federal Council. ‘This plan failed in consequence of the 
opposition of the North German Governments, and, above all, of Prussia, who, of 
course, could not possibly consent that Frankfort should be made the centre of a 
confusion of tongues, like the tower of Babel. Austria yielded to a bitter necessity; 
but the more she became convinced of the impracticability of her wishes, the 
more decided were her efforts to inflame the smaller states against Prussia and 
each other, so as to prevent the accomplishment of any unity whose central 
point must naturally fall towards Berlin. Austria, with her eight millions of Ger- 
mans, was thus a constant obstacle to the aspirations towards unity of the other 
German states. As she could not possibly become entirely German, and the 
Magyars and Slavonians even complained that she was always turning her 
looks towards Germany and cultivating the roots of her power in the German 
provinces of the monarchy, nothing remained to her but to pursue a specially 
Austrian, and therefore non-German, policy. This, too, we can hardly call the 
fault, so much as the misfortune, of Austria; we will not reproach the House of 
Hapsburg for having thus acted, nor attempt to point out that by means of an 
honest and frankly liberal policy she might have gained the sympathies of the 
Galicians, Magyars, Slovenes, and Czechs alike; but all will agree that Ger- 
many had a good right to decide for herself whether she was to be reduced to 
permanent disintegration, because it was Austria’s destiny to rule over a motley 
assemblage of heterogeneous races. Prussia, too, had long perceived that her 
condominium with Austria at Frankfort was a far more intolerable arrangement 
than even the condominium which had been called into existence in the Elbe 
Duchies by the Gastein Convention. When, therefore, the war broke out which 
now seems to be approaching its close, all politicians who understood the true 
state of affairs were convinced that the question was not whether Schleswig- 
Holstein was to become a possession of Prussia or of the Duke of Augustenburg, 
whether Hesse-Cassel was to be fused with Brandenburg, or the latter with the 
whole of Germany, but, above all, which was to be the future master of Germany 
— Austria or Prussia. Count Bismarck had latterly made no secret of his opinion 
that Prussia could never fulfil her mission in Germany so long as Austria was 
not entirely expelled from the Bund. He has been daring even to recklessness 
in striving to attain this object, and has staked the existence of Prussia on the 
success of his efforts. After the battle of Kéniggratz had won him the game, 
the principal condition of peace—the exclusion of Austria from the German 
Bund—presented itself as a matter of course. All the other conditions, such as 
the payment of a portion of the expenses of the war, and even the by no means 
unimportant increase of territory which Prussia will obtain, are, compared with 
the condition stated above, of subordinate importance. That one concession has 
made the most dangerous rival of Prussia powerless ever to injure her on 
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German ground, for it alone—and there should be no delusion on this point— 
has reduced Austria to the rank of a second-class Power. 

Our newspaper press, whose sympathies had been with Austria at the 
beginning of the war, chiefly from a feeling of right, and of indignation at the 
shameless manner in which the Prussian Government had come forward, first 
against Denmark, then against the Duchies, and finally against Austria, now 
console the latter Power by the reflection that it has a sphere of action in its 
own dominions sufficiently extensive to enable it to remain a first-class Power 
as before, and that it has practically lost nothing, as, with the exception of 
Venetia, which has never really been a source of power to her, and at the 
worst a slice of her Silesian frontier, her territory will not be diminished. 
Such consolation as this either shows great ignorance of the situation, or is a 
mere well-meaning phrase without any real significance. Those who will 
look earnestly and sensibly at the position can only arrive at the conclusion 
that Austria’s power has received a blow from which her proverbial good- 
fortune will hardly enable her to recover. The policy of Austria has always, 
and under all circumstances, had two objects in view—the defence of her 
influence in Germany, and in the Italian peninsula. She has spared no 
sacrifice to preserve and extend this influence; for this purpose she has waged 
bloody wars, desolated her own provinces, concluded and abandoned ailiances, 
ruined her finances beyond hope of redemption, fought against freedom both 
at home and in the whole of Europe, down to Sicily and Spain, united herself 
in intimate relations with ultramontanism, and made bitter enemies among the 
liberals of all countries. The Austrian was liked everywhere, far more than 
the North German, and especially than the Prussian; but the policy of his 
government was detested all over the world, and in his own country more 
than anywhere else. At length Austria has succumbed; a single battle has 
been her death-sentence. That for which she had painfully struggled for the 
last two centuries, by means of blood, intrigue, and priestcraft, has been des- 
troyed,—she has, to all appearance, for ever lost her footing, both in Italy and 
at the same time in Germany, and the dynasties of Carignan and Hohenzollern, 
which the ancient house of Hapsburg has hitherto regarded with supreme 
contempt, are sharing its imperial purple between them. 

What will happen next? We Englishmen are always ready with good 
advice, although we want it ourselves only too often, and we are accordingly 
recommending the humiliated Austrian Emperor, with all possible goodwill, 
to forget all that has happened, to leave the Prussians to their Germany 
and the Italians to their Venetia, and to turn all his attention in his own 
country to the reduction of the expenditure, and to the greatest possible 
extension of the liberties of the people and of free-trade, which if he 
will do, he will still be a very respectable Emperor and ally. In what man- 
ner the expenditure is to be reduced now that the treasury is empty, credit 
extinct, commerce crippled, and taxation carried to its utmost limit, we 
do not pretend to be able to say, and it is pretty certain that if Austria were to 
ask us for a loan to-morrow, we would, in spite of all our pity and good-will, 
carefully button up our pockets. As regards the liberties of the people we are 
equally at a loss to give any practical advice. Is a Reichsrath to be again con- 
voked at Vienna? The Magyars and Czechs would be even less disposed to go 
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to it than before, now that they have lost the last particle of respect for the 
German elements of the empire. Or are separate parliaments to be held at 
Vienna, Prague, Pesth, Lemberg, perhaps, too, at Briinn, Gratz, Hermannstadt, 
and Agram, to complete the picture of the general confusion ?. The Hungarians 
clamour for free trade, which the German provinces fear; is the Emperor to 
declare himself the enemy of the Magyars or of the Germans, as he cannot at the ~ 
same time please both? ‘Wherever we look in Austria we find opposition of 
interests, division, want of activity and intelligence, a narrow patriotism with- 
out any spirit of self-sacrifice for the general good, and besides all this, a general 
discouragement, caused by the unfortunate results of the war, which trenches 
on despair, a want of self-confidence, and an inner consciousness that the fault 
of the defeat is to be charged not alone to Benedek or the want of the needle- 
gun, but to the wretched and senseless administration of the government at 
Vienna, and the superior intelligence of the enemy. A nation which gives 
itself up for lost must perish. From the day that the Emperor of Austria, with- 
out daring to make any further opposition (probably because he thought it 
impossible to do so), decreed his own withdrawal from Germany, his abdi- 
cation of the position of a first-rate Power is complete. 


If we now turn our attention to Prussia, we shall find an elevated tone of 
feeling on all sides, such as becomes a country which has proved its predomi- 
nance in so forcible a manner toastonished Europe. In Prussia the first thought 
of every one is for her brilliant victories, and the fathers, brothers, and sons 
who, it is hoped, will soon return to their homes. People will not begin to 
criticise what has been achieved just yet, but when they do so much will appear 
deserving of condemnation and regret that is lost sight of in the moment of 
triumph. Above all, the Prussian people will have to accustom themselves 
to the thought of admiring freedom only at a distance. Individual concessions, 
at any rate on the question of the budget, will probably be made to them by 
the King and his Premier, but on the whole they will have to put up for a long 
time with the present arbitrary and unparliamentary régime. Kings that return 
home as victors from the field of battle are seldom sentimental admirers of 
popular freedom, and least of all is William I., who has always been of the 
opinion that the strength of Prussia is to be found, not in its intelligence, but 
in its army. The people will yield, as they have yielded hitherto, and they 
will do so the more willingly that the increase of their power, influence, and 
prestige will console them for other things which would have been denied 
them in any case. The Berlin Chamber will have little more to do than to yote 
the supplies asked for by the Ministry, and then it will have to give place to 
the universal German Parliament, of whose mode of meeting, sphere of action, 
influence, and power, no one can as yet form any correct idea. How far it 
will exercise its influence on Prussia and the governments of the other States, 
it is impossible to predict, and indeed all speculation in regard to the further 
development of the relations of the German States with each other must be 
useless so long as the terms of peace are not defined in detail, and accepted. 
If it should turn out that, as is reported, Prussia is only to obtain, besides the 
Elbe Duchies, slices of Hanover and Hesse-Cassel, just sufficient to establish 
the connection between her eastern and western provinces, while the Kings of 
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Hanover and Saxony, together with the other small fugitive sovereigns, will be 
permitted to return to their former capitals, Count Bismarck has only carried 
out half of his programme. If all went as he wished, Saxony, Hanover, and 
Hesse-Cassel would be at once incorporated with Prussia, and the consumma- 

tion thus brought about which must come sooner or later. He is not troubled 
* by any scruples of legitimate rights to the throne, and he would be quite ready 
to silence any opposition on the part of France or Russia, by giving up to the 
former power the Bavarian Palatinate with Saarlouis, and to the latter a piece 
of Galicia, in return for their compliance. But where what is called legitimacy 
is in question, he must evidently yield to the will of his royal master, and he 
does not find it nearly so easy to persuade him into taking violent measures 
as when he wishes to violate the constitutional rights of the people. King 
William treats with great tenderness his crowned colleagues; and on the whole 
it is more flattering to his pride to have royal vassals who are entirely depen- 
dent on his will at Dresden and Hanover, than to govern in those capitals 
himself and to incorporate them with his monarchy. His conscientious scruples 
may be deserving of respect, and his pride is intelligible; but, looking at the 
matter from an exclusively political point of view, it must be confessed that 
Bismarck’s programme was the wiser one. When one has gone so far, it is a 
mistake to stop half-way. If Prussia is to be mistress of Germany, it is as well 
she should be so in name as well as in reality. Why replace old fictions with 
new? Although the diplomatic representation of the whole of northern 
Germany, as well as its army, is in future to be placed in the hands of Prussia, 
she will yet have to struggle against much active and passive opposition from 
the reluctantly obedient courts of the countries under her supremacy, which 
will be unpleasant, and in the end intolerable. It would therefore have been 
wiser to do now what must be done in any case before long. 

In the other parts of Germany things have occurred just as a month ago we 
predicted they would. The Federal army took a long time to put itself in 
movement, and whenever it advanced it was beaten or forced speedily to retire. 
The Prussians pushed irresistibly towards and across the Maine, and if ‘tho 
armistice does not stop them, they will soon become masters of Stuttgart and 
Karlsruhe, as they are of Frankfort. Of all the towns that haye been taken 
by the Prussian army, the latter has suffered the most. The Prussian generals 
have imposed upon it a contribution of no less than £2,500,000, to say nothing 
of the heavy demand for billets and shoes, waggons and horses. Even the 
generals of the first Napoleon did not behave with such severity ; but Frankfort 
has always been a thorn in the side of the Prussian Government, from the 
times of the Paul’s Kirche in 1848, when the Frankforters were lavish of their 
expressions of sympathy for Austria, to the present day, when the Frankfort 
bankers still do more business in Austrian métalliques than in the Prussian funds. 
It is on account of these sympathies, and because the Rothschilds prefer to 
lend money at high interest to Austria rather than to Prussia, that the 
Frankfort citizens are now to be reduced to beggary. We hope Prussia will 
not have recourse to extreme measures, but content herself with having given 
the town a fright which it will not soon forget. 
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At the time our last notice was written, the whole of the French nation was 
in a state of indescribable exultation at the supposed triumph which had been 
achieved by France through the cession of Venetia to the Emperor Napoleon, 
in whose hands the settlement of the quarrels which were devastating Europe 
now seemed to be placed. The joy that was felt by all classes of Frenchmen 
at an event so flattering to their vanity was considerably increased by the 
prospect which it opened of a speedy restoration of peace, and especially by 
the belief that it would curb the ambitious projects of Prussia. France, it was 
said, had gained a greater victory than any of the Powers who had made such 
heavy sacrifices of blood and treasure to carry on the war, without losing a 
man or a shilling. She had compelled, solely by the exertion of her moral 
influence, the Emperor of Austria to give up to the Italians a province which 
they had been unable to conquer, and to sue for her mediation between him 
and his enemies, and she was now about to stop the victorious career of 
Bismarck, and, by the‘ mere force of her prestige, compel him to disgorge most 
of his conquests. And indeed it seemed that this brilliant dream, extravagant 
as it was, would soon be realised. An intimate understanding existed between 
France and Austria, and matters even went so far that it is credibly asserted 
a written agreement was entered into between the two Courts, one of the 
stipulations of which was that France should, in the event of Prussia refusing 
the terms of peace proposed by Austria, intervene by force of arms in favour 
of the latter Power; Austria was rapidly strengthening her northern army with 
reinforcements from Venetia, which, if they came up in time, might after a 
single victory utterly destroy the Prussian army; and Italy could of course do 
nothing in face of the opposition of France. 

The commencement of the negotiations, however, soon dispelled these illusions. 
To the proposal of France for an armistice Prussia replied by accepting the 
French mediation ‘‘ in priuciple,” and Italy by stating that the treaty between 
her and Prussia made it necessary for her to shape her course in this matter 
by that of the Berlin Cabinet. It soon became evident that Prussia was deter- 
mined not to cease fighting unless Austria was excluded from the Confederation, 
and that Italy, besides her obligations towards Prussia, which we believe to be 
much more stringent than is generally supposed, had certain claims of her own 
to the Italian Tyrol, and even Trieste, which she was by no means disposed 
to forego, merely for the purpose of pleasing her patronising neighbour. 
Austria, too, who had only given up Venetia to France in order to secure the 
friendship of the Emperor Napoleon and enable her to direct all her strength 
against Prussia, put forward terms which she must have known Bismarck would 
not accept. She declared she would agree to a reform of the Germanic 
Confederation, provided, however, that her interests as a first-rate Power in 

' Germany should not be injured, and she even hinted pretty plainly that she 
would expect some compensation in Germany for the loss of Venetia. The 
truth is, that she desired nothing so little as a peace with Prussia, and that the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, together with Count Mensdorff, the Archduke Albert, 
and Prince Maurice Esterhazy, who now transact all the affairs of State 
between them to the exclusion of every other statesman, were eager to have 
another battle that might give them the chance of retrieving the honour of 
the Austrian arms. Meanwhile the Emperor Napoleon pressed the Prussian 
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Government for a definite reply to his proposal, and was at length informed by 
Count Goltz that Prussia could not consent to an armistice unless an under- 
standing were arrived at in regard to the preliminaries of peace, on the basis of 
the entire exclusion of Austria from the new Germanic Confederations, with 
whom her relations should in future be on precisely the same footing as with 
other foreign Powers. At the same time Signor Nigra declared that Italy’s 
consent to an armistice must depend, not only on that of Prussia, but also on 
that of the Italian nation. The time had now arrived for the ‘ médiation 
armée,” which France had promised to make in favour of Austria. We have 
good authority for stating that the Emperor Napoleon, furious at the opposition 
which he met with on every side, at first seriously contemplated bringing 
Prussia and Italy to reason by force of arms. General Frossard*was despatched 
to the Prussian head-quarters with a threat of armed intervention on the part 
of France unless Prussia abated her demands; and Italy was treated in an even 
more unceremonious manner. Orders were issued for despatching a Commissioner 
to Venetia, who, aided by the French fleet from Toulon, and a detachment of 
French soldiers, was at once to take possession of the province in the name 
of France, and place French flags on the fortresses of the Quadrilateral. 
Before these orders could be carried out, however, it became apparent that their 
fulfilment would place France in a position of extreme danger. 

The news of the cession of Venetia to France, which had so greatly flattered 
the vanity of the French people, produced the very opposite effect on that of 
Germany. Austria, in making this clever move, had, with characteristic 
backwardness, only calculated upon the action of governments, without in any 
way taking into account that of nations, and her manceuvre to secure the 
alliance of France by practically submitting to her arbitration all the questions 
at issue between her and Prussia, and especially that of the re-organisation of 
Germany, drew down upon her a unanimous cry of indignation from all parts of 
the Fatherland. The people of Southern Germany, who had until then shown 
strong leanings towards Austria, not from any love for her, but from dislike to 
Prussia, now turned away from a Power which had thus bartered the honour of 
Germany to secure her own safety; and in every town and village of the Con- 
federation, from the north to the south, the conduct of Austria was loudly 
condemned, and the firm determination expressed to resist to the utmost any 
attempt at dictation on the part of France. Austria had, in fact, played into 
the hands of her enemy; and the national repulsion towards Bismarck and 
the theory of Divine right vanished before the prospect of a French intervention 
and the humiliation of Germany. 

In Italy matters looked no less threatening. The sort of protectorate which 
since 1859 France has exercised over the Italian nation has naturally been 
very galling to Italian pride; and the proverbial dislike which is felt towards 
those to whom we are under an obligation, was intensified by the feeling 
that France had determined to exact the payment of the debt of gratitude 
Italy owed her, to the last penny. Under these circumstances the cession of 
Venetia, not to Italy, but to France, painfully reminded the Italians of the 
cession of Lombardy under similar circumstances after the last Italian war, 
which province was not transferred to Victor Emmanuel without the sacrifice 
of Italian territory. That France aspires to the possession of Liguria and the 
Mediterranean sea-board as far as Genoa, and perhaps also of Sardinia, is well 
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known, and it was only natural that a repetition of the cession of Lombardy 
should therefore awaken feelings of suspicion in the Italian people. More- 
over Italy had suffered a defeat—not a decisive one, it is true, but still a 
defeat—on the soil of Venetia, and she was burning to wipe out the stain 
which had been inflicted on her arms. The Garibaldians, from whom so much 
had been expected, and who, for obvious reasons, are far more popular with 
the people than the regular army, had not had an opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves, their endless skirmishes with the Austrians in the difficult passes 
of the Italian Tyrol having led on both sides to victories as petty and in- 
glorious as their defeats; and the fleet under Admiral Persano, to whom 
every one believed the Austrian navy would fall an easy prey, had as yet been 
inactive. The Italians felt that they were being baulked of the gratification 
of proving their military strength as a great European Power, and that they 
were again being placed by France in those leading-strings from which they 
hoped they had at length escaped, and to avoid which they had exhausted their 
resources in forming a large army and a formidable fleet. It is true that the 
disastrous defeat of Admiral Persano at Lissa, and the stubborn resistance of 
the Austrians in the Italian Tyrol, have failed to establish the belief in the 
military and naval superiority of the Italians; but they would in any case 
have far preferred to obtain Venetia through the successes of the Prussians 
than as a present from France, for which, moreover, she would doubtless 
require a substantial equivalent. All these reasons produced so strong an 
unwillingness among the Italian people to accept Venetia from France, that 
Victor Emmanuel, who doubtless fully sympathised with them in this matter, 
telegraphed to the French Emperor that he was unable to stem the popular 
current, and that his acceptance of the armistice on such conditions would be 
the signal of a revolution in Italy which would probably cost him his throne. 
At the same time Baron Ricasoli, whose opposition to French dictation has 
made him immensely popular among the Italians, by whom it is favourably 
contrasted with the, in their opinion, criminal pliancy of General La Marmora, 
openly declared he would resign if his king accepted the French proposals. 

The Emperor Napoleon was now placed in a dilemma of an exceedingly un- 
pleasant kind. On the one side were his engagement to assist Austria, his 
wish to diminish the growing power of Prussia, which threatened to become a 
formidable rival to France, the immense prestige which he would gain in Europe 
by arranging a peace according to his own’ views, and the humiliation which 
France would suffer by having to retire after having so far committed herself ; 
on the other, the strongly-expressed opposition of both the German and the 
Italian nations to his proposals, the doctrine of nationalities which he had 
always upheld, and the disinclination of his people to enter on a war which 
would necessarily entail the heaviest sacrifices on the part of France. These 
considerations, however, probably weighed with him but little compared with 
the feeling that he might perhaps after all not come out victorious in the 
struggle. It was impossible not to see that Bismarck was becoming more than 
a match for Napoleon, and that the great potentate who a few months ago 
was the arbiter of Europe had been eclipsed by the astute and daring Prussian 
Minister. What followed is known to all the world. France accepted 
the Prussian proposal of excluding Austria from the Confederation, left the 
Italians to their own devices in Venetia, sustained a diplomatic defeat, in fact, 
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sur toute la ligne. Austria, being thus left more isolated than ever, had no 
alternative but to yield; and while France still keeps up the show of mediating 
between the belligerents, Bismarck is now practically master of the situation. 

Whether the negotiations that are going on between Count Mensdorff and 
MM. Benedetti and Grammont at Vienna, and between Prince Napoleon and 
Baron Ricasoli at Ferrara, will lead to peace, is now the question. The fact of 
an eight days’ armistice having been agreed to by the belligerent Powers is, in 
itself, no proof whatever of their pacific intentions. For Austria, it was above 
all things necessary to gain time, in order to restore the morale of her army, 
and concentrate all the troops at her disposal for the defence of Vienna. Prussia, 
too, besides wishing to keep on good terms with France, will find it an advantage, 
should the negotiations fail, to have given her troops the rest they so greatly 
need after their tremendous exertions; and Italy had no alternative but to 
accept the armistice when it had been agreed to by the other belligerents. At 
Vienna, the feeling in the highest quarters is decidedly warlike; the Emperor 
ardently desires to have another great battle with his enemy; but his people 
are dispirited, his treasury empty, and if he brings about the failure of the 
negotiations, it will be by another of those coups de téie which are characteristic 
of him, and in contradiction to the wishes of the great majority of the most 
influential inhabitants of his capital. On the other hand, the sentimental 
weakness of the King of Prussia for an anointed fellow-sovereign in misfortune 
is almost the only circumstance that prevents Count Bismarck from imposing 
such onerous conditions on Austria as to make a continuance of the war 
inevitable. In Italy the feeling, both at Court and among the people, is even 
more warlike than at Berlin. The Italians not only want Venetia without 
compensation, but also Trieste and the Italian Tyrol, which they hold to be 
their natural boundaries. On the whole the situation is surrounded by diffi- 
culties of a very formidable character, and if diplomacy should succeed in 
removing them, it will have gained a victory that will do much to retrieve a 
succession of very damaging defeats. 


July 27th. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD: Essays ON QUESTIONS OF THE Day. By 
Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Longmans. 
1866. 

THE origin of this volume of essays is remarkable. The principle of contribu- 

tion is the same as that of the well-known ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.” Like that 

work, it is the joint production of a number of writers belonging to the same 
general school of theology, but who are responsible only for their own contri- 
butions. There is, indeed, an editor, but he announces in the preface that he 
has exerted no “ editorial interference,’ and that the several ‘‘ writers have been 
left free to express their individual convictions.” This fact greatly enhances 
the interest and importance of the work. It is the manifesto of the Catholic or 

Ritualistic party of the Church of England, that section of the more general 

body called High Church, which has lately come so prominently into notice. 

What the public have known of it has been chiefly through its Ritualism, but 

now it comes to the front with a combined effort of authorship, not on doctrinal 

points only, but on ‘‘ questions of the day,” and I do not hesitate to say that it 
makes a valuable offering to the stock of general thought and enlightenment. 
Those who have fancied that this party are chiefly occupied with the frivolities 
of ecclesiastical millinery and church adornment are entirely wrong. This 
yolume will undeceive them. They will perceive in it a depth of purpose, a free- 
dom of mind, and an extent of research which will surprise them. They will 
perceive that this is a party, and this a band of writers which cannot safely be 
despised. They can meet their enemies in the gate, and not feel ashamed. And 
if they had a turn for sarcasm, they could find as ample scope for it in the 
systems and practice of their opponents, as their opponents do in theirs. They 
may be excused for seeing nothing Divine ‘‘in the melancholy duet of parson 
and clerk,” and for believing that prayer is a higher ordinance than the pulpit 
displays of their Evangelical denouncers. They may be pardoned for seeing 
nothing admirable or sacred in dull and dreary services, and for wishing to 

enlist the senses on their side, and thus making of the offering of the Lord a 

gladsome offering, grateful to eye and ear. They have more to say for them- 

selyes than those who know them not would imagine, and assuredly they have 
far greater strength. But my immediate concern is with the work before me. 

The essays are eighteen in number. The first is on ‘‘ University Extension,” 
by Professor Rogers, of Oxford. He agrees with Dr. Temple, of Rugby, in 
thinking that the residence of students in lodgings, more antiquo, and apart 
from the expenses of eollegiate life, should be permitted. He would also permit 
the affiliation to the Universities of the best educational bodies of the country, 
such as King’s College in London, so that a student of any of them might 
take his Oxford or Cambridge B.A. degree on bare examination, without 
residence. 

The next article is a most able one on ‘The Missionary Aspect of Ritualism.”’ 

Those who wish to come to the heart of the Ritualistic movement and to com- 

prehend it, ought to study this article. They will find that the case is not so 
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easily disposed of as they might think. The Ritualists have laid hold of a deep 
and powerful principle, and they find that it draws immensely. That principle 
is to make worship dramatic, and to teach religion by object lessons. ‘ Ritu- 
alism,” says Dr. Littledale, ‘‘ is the object lesson of religion ; and how popular 
it is can be known by those only who have seen its working amongst a poor 
population in towns. It affords a common ground where high and low can 
meet ; for there are certain cravings for the beautiful common to both, which 
are certainly not gratified by the ordinary Sunday routine.” This is quite true; 
let us just see what large classes of society are wearied, repelled, or at all 
events left unsatisfied by the dreary, unadorned, and monotonous services 
which are the general rule. Persons of imaginative tastes and faculties find 
no vent for their natural instincts in such services. That such persons are repelled 
is no slight evil. But ‘the same is true, and more generally true, of women, 
and most true of all in the case of children, to whom a church-going Sunday is 
too often a terrible weariness of the flesh. A church which refuses to provide 
for such cases, and they count by hundreds of thousands, at once stamps itself 
as a class religion, and forfeits all claim to catholicity of purpose.” Now the 
women and the children form two-thirds at least of our congregations, and 
these feel a natural distaste to what is dry and abstract, and require to be 
reached through their senses and the more emotional parts of their nature. One 
hears simplicity of worship extolled as if it was self-evident truth that the 
simpler Divine service is made the better. Dr. Littledale tells us on the con- 
trary, that ‘‘no public worship is really deserving of its name unless it be 
histrionic,” and that ‘‘simplicity, that is, bareness and poverty in the 
externals of worship, is unsuited for a national, much less for a universal 
religion.” 

Let us bring it to the test of facts, and on the largest scale. How is it that 
the Anglican Church is stopped in its growth, and can make no way at all 
except among the English, and totally fails to attract foreign races ?* Evidently 
because it makes too limited an appeal to human nature. It is decent and 
decorous; but more and higher things are wanted. And even in England, with 
all its social pre-eminence, more than half the nation stands aloof from it; the 
Scotch disdain it, the Irish loathe it, and the Welch reject it. In America it 
exists, but only among certain classes of the race. To other classes it presents 
no attractions. I was amazed, at the time of the Great Exhibition in 1851, to find 
bishops advocating the opening of the London churches to foreigners, that they 
might see how Divine worship ought to be conducted; that, smitten by its 
beauties, they might carry a good report of it home! And with what result ? 
Why, of course, with none at all; for what beauty of holiness or charm of 
reverence could they find in our bepewed churches, in which the congregation 
sit listlessly while a man reads prayers out of a book by the hour,.from which 
the only change is to a dull psalm tune and a long harangue? During the week 
the closed and barred churches would seem to them more like the sepulchres of 
religion than its shrines and temples. Now the party which this volume repre- 
sents want to make the Church of England a catholic church, and to endear it 
to young and old, to high and low, to women and children, to the poor and the 
ignorant, and no less to the refined and artistic, to the imaginative and poetical. 
It is a high aim, whether they attain it or not; and even working in chains as 
they do, they still see much fruit in their labours. In London their services are 
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thronged alike in the aristocratic West and in the democratic East. The Bishop 
of London is unfeignedly anxious to provide a religious home for the millions of 
the metropolis who have no worship. But the money fails; the tocsin does not 
yield, or, at least, not the twentieth part of the sum demanded; and even if it 
did, no harvest of souls can be gathered: from the unaltered regulation system 
of our Church. The Bishop must revolutionise the services; they are too long; 
they are too monotonous; they are too dry. They discourage devotion instead 
of assisting it; they weary, but do not satisfy. It will be all labour in vain 
unless there is a total change of system. Churchmen speak of ‘‘ our incom- 
parable Liturgy,” as if its literary merits could make the reading of it Sunday 
after Sunday an unfailing success. ‘‘ But the way to test it,” says Dr. Little- 
dale, ‘‘is to bring a religious foreigner, or a comparatively uneducated Dissenter, 
into a church where no variation from the average parochial routine is to be 
found, and the verdict will, in almost every instance, be unfavourable. There 
is nothing to impress the eye, nothing to quicken the attention, nothing to 
make the breath come short or the pulse beat quicker. There is not the sense 
of awful, brooding calm, which those who know what a Presbyterian Commu- 
nion Day in Scotland is, when conducted by ministers of a high stamp, will 
remember with respect. There is not the swing and heartiness of a Wesleyan 
meeting. There is not the mysterious and symbolical pomp of a Roman 
Catholic church. It is very sedate, very decorous, very good, no doubt, for 
those who like it; but it is not in the very least degree missionary.” Buta 
missionary church is wanted in London, and by the masses everywhere. Our 
Church partially succeeds with the decorous, well-to-do classes, but with none 
else; the masses know it not. Their common law right to the use of the parish 
church has been taken away from them, and they regard it not. It is the same 
in other lands; three centuries of domination and monopoly have failed to give 
it a hold in the Irish soil; itis as hateful a stranger there as ever. Nor is it 
necessary to dwell on what this writer calls ‘the pitiful history of Anglican 
missions to the heathen.”’ Now this being the case, I deny that those men who 
are bent on trying a new principle deserve to be either insulted or repressed. 
If we are ever to have a religion and church for the masses, we must freely 
invoke this principle. Certain it is that all the systems fail. If the Bishop of 
London succeeded in getting all the millions he asks for, not all his gold could 
make a stiff and negative Anglicanism either effective or beloved. He might 
plant his churches thickly in every quarter, but the heart of the masses will not 
warm to them unless there is a complete change of system. The selfish and 
exclusive pew system, and long and dull services, together extinguish the 
popular affection. 

“Infanticide, its Cause and Cure,” is next discussed. Paley, in his ‘“ Evi- 
dences,”’ among the social reforms effected by Christianity, mentions the aboli- 
tion of the practice of the exposure of infants. It has been revived, however, 
and infanticide has now become a British institution. We might naturally 
expect the bishops to take the lead in the warfare against this abomination— 
this resuscitation of the rites of Moloch. But neither individually nor collec- 
tively do they touch it with the tip of their fingers. It is too foul a subject for 
such holy hands, and so they leave others to deal with it. And so it has ever 
been with these spiritual peers: the abolition of the Slave Trade, while the cause 
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was struggling, found not friends but bitter opponents in the Episcopal Bench. 
How can we expect them to care for the massacre of the innocents? Dr. Lan- 
kester has been sounding in the ears of the public for many years his warnings 
on the terrible increase of child murder. He is of opinion that there are 
12,000 women in London to whom this crime may be attributed. The root of 
this crime is, of course, in the low moral condition of masses who are estranged 
from religion, and only an insignificant fraction of whom have any connection 
with a church. These shepherdless, uncared-for multitudes rival the heathen in 
their worst deeds, and streams of infant blood now cry out against this land. 
Bishops may be heedless, but others, thank God, are intent on grappling with 
this evil. The author of this essay, the Rev. Mr. Humble, of Perth, makes some 
valuable suggestions. He thinks that the father of the child escapes too easily; 
and that children ought to take rank from the father, and not from the mother, 
and consequently ought to have assigned for their bringing up a sunt proportional 
to their father’s station in the world. This is the Mahommedan law, which is 
much more just than our own. A rich man pays for his child just the same as 
a labourer or a mechanic. The other rule would greatly curb the profligacy of 
the upper classes. Moreover, the father ought to be held responsible for con- 
cealment, and to be punished if he connives at it. 

I am glad to see that Mr. Humble has the courage—when speaking of pros- 
titution, that other sore and obtrusive evil in this country—to recommend, at 
least in part, the adoption of the Continental system, and the bringing it under 
police surveillance and regulations. Hé instances the regulations in this matter 
in Paris, and thinks them" wise. Even the police there take a pitying and 
parental oversight of the forlorn and tempted girl. She is earnestly exhorted ; 
her friends are communicated with ; she is fully forewarned of what is before 
her; and if, after all, she determines on embracing the life, she is still under 
control, and protected, as far as medical care and oversight can protect her, from 
its worst scourge. And this is done in the interest of society even more than of 
herself. We neglect both; and let the condition of the British army attest the 
folly and cruelty of our plan. It is held a sufficient answer to say that the 
State ought not to recognise vice, and that we seem to protect vice by bringing 
it under any regulations, though such regulations are proved in other lands to 
have the effect of lessening it! Such is the shallow and mock morality which 
imposes on the dull British conscience, and stands in the way of any reform. 
Hence we the more honour Mr. Humble for speaking out on this subject,—but 
he will have few clerical followers. 

I have only glanced at the contents of three articles, but the other fifteen are 
all both interesting and able. On practical subjects there are several: on 
Religious Confraternities; on Hospital and Workhouse nursing; on Clerical 
Celibacy; on Vows, and their Relation to Religious Communities. The Rev. 
Gregory Smith contributes a paper on Positivism. It contains a noble passage, 
p. 266, contrasting the new religion with the old one. Throughout it there is 
not one bitter or reproachful word. As might be expected, there is an answer 
to Professor Tyndall’s views on Prayer in the article entitled ‘‘Science and 
Prayer.” In it I find a pregnant question. ‘‘ What is man himself but a 
supernatural phenomenon? His first appearance upon earth is a stupendous 
miracle. It was an innovation on the previous order of nature, greater than a 
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resurrection from the dead.” Sir Charles Lyell admits the portentous difficulty. 
‘<TIn our attempt to account for the origin of species, we find ourselves brought 
face to face with the working of a law of development of so high an order as to 
stand nearly in the same relation as the Derry himself to man’s finite under- 
standing; a law capable of adding new and powerful causes, such as the moral 
and intellectual faculties of the human race, to a system of nature which had 
gone on for millions of years without the intervention of an analogous cause.” 
(Antiquity of Man, chap. xxxiii.) 

There is, indeed, much reason for resisting the theory of an inactive Deity, 
whose only rule is that of non-intervention. Are we to believe that the original 
Source of all activity is the only inactive being in the universe? that the Source 
of all energy is the only being who does not exert his power ? 

Mr. G. E. Street, the eminent architect, contributes a paper on Foreign 
Gothic, and its influence on English Art. He is a worthy coadjutor of Mr. 
Scott in promoting its study. 

For the rest, I may say that this volume does infinite credit to the rising 
Catholic or Ritualistic School—to its liberality, activity of mind, and research. 
The writers are no crabbed formalists, but take wide views. As a sign of this, 
I may mention a highly eulogistic notice of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” a book which has 
been so much discussed in religious circles. They only require a fair field and no 
favour ; for not only in active labours, but in the world of thought and literature, 
they are well able to hold their own. G. D. Hauenron. 


THE CROMWELLIAN SETTLEMENT OF IRELAND. By JOHN P. PRENDERGAST. 
Longmans. 1865. 


Was Mr. Prendergast’s book well-timed or the reverse ? will be a question with 
almost every one who reads it. We believe it to have been well-timed; for, though 
it is folly to disturb a healing wound, still, when a wound will not heal, a wise 
doctor will not hesitate to lay it bare in the hope of finding a reason for 
its obstinacy. Now, Mr. Prendergast undoubtedly does something towards 
explaining why, after so many years of English rule, Fenianism, and every 
other Irishism, are not only possible but inevitable. He has taken a piece of 
history which most of our historians pass entirely over; and he has worked it 
out fully and conscientiously, giving his authorities at every point, and content- 
ing himself with indicating the effect of the ‘‘ Settlement” on the temper of the 
people, and with hinting at the unquestionable transmission of this effect quite 
down to our own day. No doubt the land question lies at the root of the 
Trish difficulty, chiefly on account of the way in which estates have been 
acquired, and of the conduct of many of those who have gained them. The 
vast majority of those who settled in Ireland in Cromwell’s day had no more 
idea of amalgamating with the natives than the people of Perth have of intro- 
ducing ‘‘ miscegenation ” into Western Australia. If they spared any of those 
whom they were at first minded to turn out root and branch, it was that they 
might be, like the Gibeonites, hewers of wood and drawers of water. And the 
abhorrence of everything Irish which they carried with them their descendants 
have in most cases inherited. They have, indeed, given up all claim to be 
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extra religious. ‘‘I have hunted with them, diced with them, drunk and 
fought with them ; but I have never prayed with them. For an Irish Protestant 
is a man who never goes to church, and who hates a Papist,” says one who 
knew them well. But, religion apart, they have acted up to the spirit of the 
inscription on the gate of Bandon, which welcomed Jew, Turk, or infidel— 
every one except a Papist. And, for all practical purposes, Papist and native 
were interchangeable terms, for ‘‘ the degenerate English,” as previous settlers 
are always styled by the next invading swarm, seldom clung to the old faith 
unless they had become Hibernicis ipsis Hiberniores. 

The wound which Mr. Prendergast lays open is, it must be confessed, an old 
one. Two hundred and twenty years is a long time ; but then nations have long 
memories. There was no great cordiality over here between Norman and Saxon 
till Henry ITI.’s reign at any rate, though more than one of his predecessors had 
done their best to amalgamate the two peoples. Take ‘‘ the Tory” of 1655 (one of 
Major Morgan’s “‘ three burdensome beasts’) as he is described by Mr. Prender- 
gast,—the reckless outlaw, ousted from his land, and taking to the woods instead 
of ‘transplanting’ to Connaught; suppose that he escaped the death which 
threatened him on all sides, and that his children settled down as hinds on the 
property whence he had been ejected. ‘Trace the family (as Eugene Sue did his 
** Famille prolétaire”’) through all the monstrous legislation and social misery 
which have been endemic in the island; and is it any wonder that its present 
representatives should be what they are, the ready dupes of every one who tells 
them that all their ills are due to presenf English misrule? What would sucha 
history be? Scarcely have our young Tories got into anything like quiet life 
when William III.’s confiscations complete the work which Cromwell only began. 
Then come the penal laws, perhaps the most ingeniously diabolical of any enact- 
ments which man’s worse nature ever prompted; then ’98, and the atrocious 
cruelties which forced on that rebellion. And all this time the ‘ dominant 
race”’ stood aloof, as distinct in feeling and interests from the mass of the 
people as the whites are from the blacks in Jamaica. There, too, from the first was 
the Established Church. At the very outset, infinite pains were taken to prevent 
the natives from conforming to it. To pray or preach in Erse was strictly for- 
bidden ; ‘‘the service must be in English or in Latin.” Good Bishop Bedell, 
reverenced by, the Irish, and honoured by them with a grand funeral, got 
nothing from his countrymen but a thorough snubbing for causing a part of the 
New Testament to be put into Irish. It was not meant that the natives should 
turn Protestant ; their masters would much rather have them as they were. To 
come nearer our own day ; the Union was never very popular, we can understand 
why from the parallel cases of Turin and the other Italian ex-capitals ; while 
most of the more recent conciliatory measures have unhappily been looked on 
as enforced concessions rather than hearty attempts to do good. On the whole, 
our peasant family, with such antecedents, and growing up under such circum- 
stances, would be pretty sure to furnish just now a good many Fenians, besides 
being thoroughly discontented even at the best of times. Now, the book before 
us explains how the “‘ Tory,” the ancestor of the disaffected peasant of to-day, 
grew up. Shalmaneser tried ‘“‘ transplanting” on a small scale; so did Darius 
and others before him and after. So, for the matter of that, did the men who ousted 
Hereward. But all these were mere retailers in confiscation compared with the 
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Long Parliament. Moreover, in England the nature of the country was 
against the formation of a race of ‘‘Tories.” It was not so well tilled as it is 
now. There were the Fens, and there was Sherwood Forest; but there was 
nothing like an Irish bog from the Somerset marshes, where Alfred hid himself 
so well, up, at any rate, as far as the West Riding. The English outlaw was 
heavily hafidicapped in comparison with the Irish rapparee. In fact, his best 
plan, on the whole, was to get across into Wales; and so just to do the very 
thing which the Parliament wished to force the Irish into doing. The Irish» 
on the other hand, often preferred remaining to be thorns in the eyes of the new 
settlers; and if they happened to be near a convenient morass it was very 
difficult to force them over into Connaught. All sorts of plans were tried- 
Mr. Prendergast tells us how a Mr. Hetherington was sentenced by.a court- 
martial ‘‘ sitting (Puritan fashion) in St. Patrick’s,” and was duly hanged with 
placards on his breast and back ‘‘ for not transplanting.” Many were sent off 
to ‘‘ the Barbadoes,” sold to Bristol merchants, who shipped some 6,400 in four 
years, and so exceeded their orders ‘‘to take any who were wandering without 
visible means of livelihood ” that in 1655 these orders had to be revoked; though 
afterwards, when Penn had seized Jamaica, Secretary Thurloe writes to Lord 
Henry Cromwell to secure a thousand ‘‘ Irish wenches” and twelve or fifteen 
hundred boys, to take the place of the Maroons. Cromwell answers there 
will be no difficulty, save that force must be used to take them. ‘‘ Who 
knows,” he says, just as Queen Isabella said to Columbus, “ but it might 
be a means to make them English—I mean Christians?” Still the Tory 
was not extirpated; and the very fact that another ‘‘ burdensome beast,” 
the wolf, so rapidly increased that wolf hunts were got up close to Dublin, 
and land not nine miles off was held by a rent of wolves’ heads, gave greater 
vitality to the native. The Cromwellians dared not be ‘‘ thorough ;” they had 
Scripture warrant for going on by degrees, ‘‘lest the beasts of the field should 
increase upon them.” And so the grand opportunity was suffered to slip by; 
and the old leaven remained. The Tories who escaped an outlaw’s doom crept 
one after another out of their lairs, and were rather welcomed than otherwise 
by ‘‘ adventurers” and military settlers, who had found themselves quite 
nonplussed for labourers, and whose land was fast becoming a howling 
wilderness. And thus, with so grand a programme, we have but a poor 
performance; and, instead of a second England east of the Shannon, with a 
wild Irish Wales beyond it, there remained the same miserable mixture of 
discordant elements which has always given, and seemingly will always give, 
nothing but vexation, till somehow a clean sweep is made of what the Parlia- 
ment (with the best possible intentions) failed to get rid of. That is the English 
view of the subject ; of course it is not Mr. Prendergast’s. But both agree in 
tracing much of the present evils of Ireland to the way in which the 
*‘ settlement” was managed. ‘‘It should never have been attempted,” says the 
Irishman. ‘‘ Of course not,” rejoins the Englishman, ‘‘ unless it could have 
been thoroughly carried out.” How it was actually carried out the reader will 
learn from the book before us. Mr. Prendergast cites a great many cases of 
cruelty and hardship ; the remarkable fact being that almost all the sufferers 
have English names. The absence of native Irish among the petitioners for 
leave to stay a month or two in order to get in a crop, or to superintend the sale 
of stock and produce, is explained partly by their ignorance of English law- 
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forms, partly by their poverty, which prevented them from even meeting the 
expenses of an appeal. Many of the petitions are very touching. Mary Archer 
has an aged father who ‘‘ would be suddenly brought to his grave, wanting his 
usual accommodation.” John, Lord Power of Curraghmore, “ hath for twenty 
years past been distracted and destitute of all judgment.” Sir Nicholas Comyn, of 
Limerick precinct, is ‘‘ numb at one side of his body with a dead palty;” but he 
has to go, with his wife, the Lady Catherine Comyn, and their one servant, © 
Honora M‘Namara—a sad ‘‘ following” theirs must haye been. Sad, too, must 
have been the journey of ‘‘ Ignatius Stacpoole, of Limerick, orphant, aged eleven 
years, flaxen haire, full face, low stature; and Katherine Stacpoole, sister of the 
said Ignatius, aged eight years, flaxen haire, full face.”” How soon hard fare and 
exile must have sharpened those ‘full faces,” while the poor children were kept 
under a surveillance so severe that it needed a special order for any one—Lord 
Trimleston, Sir R. Barnewall, and others tried it—to pass and repass even from 
the Connaught suburb of Athlone into the town itself. Out of a long list of 
petitioners, the only Irish name is that of Piers Creagh, whose plea is that he is 
‘* hated by his countrymen for his known inclination to the English Govern- 
ment.” Of course such a wholesale deportation must have been a work of diffi- 
culty. The commissioners are ‘“‘ overwhelmed with the sense of their weakness 
and unworthiness. The children are come to the birth,” &c. Indeed, Scripture 
phrases drop from their lips as nauseously as, David tells us, the quails’ flesh did 
out of the mouths of the full-fed Jews in the desert. They fast and pray, and 
enjoin the same thing on all Christian friends, and invite the commanders and 
soldiers to join them in lifting up prayers with strong crying and tears. That 
they do not pray in vain may be gathered from the following, which is racy of 
the time :—The Irish of Cashel were ‘‘ dispensed from transplanting.” ‘‘ But” 
(says a letter in ‘‘ Mercurius Politicus’’) ‘‘ the Lord, who is a jealous God, and 
much more knowing of their wickedness than we are, by a fire on the 23rd, hath 
burnt down the whole town except some few houses that the English lived in. 

. . » » Moreover, they which had got their dispensations died of the plague, and 
none else long before nor since dead of the disease there.” 

In this way the ground was sufficiently cleared to admit of the loan whereby 
the Parliament had raised Lord Wharton’s army being repaid inland. As soon 
as the debentures were cancelled, the soldiers came in for their share out of the 
surplus land. The maps which Mr. Prendergast reproduces from Dr. Petty’s 
original survey, give a great idea of the wholesale nature of the scheme. Unfor- 
tunately for its success, it was not honestly carried out. Captain Bassett gave the 
soldiers of his troop a barrel of beer for their lands. Others would show a soldier 
a worthless piece of bog as his lot, and buy it of him for a trifle. The land- 
jobbing and the troubles to which it led are by no means edifying, when we 
remember the solemn protest of each regiment that they ‘‘ had rather receive the 
worst piece of heather from the ‘ Lord’s lot’ than the richest land of their own 
choosing.” By amalgamation, then, many “lots” were drawn into previously 
existing properties, and Ireland became from that moment a country of large 
estates. Land there was in plenty; but how to till it? It-was absolutely 
necessary (as we said) to ’tice back some of the ‘‘ Tories.” They were glad enough 
to come, but the peculiar features of the case explain why their descendants have 
always looked on themselves as co-proprietors with the great-grandchildren of 
the interlopers. Yet there was another peril in allowing these Irish to return. 
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Many of the ‘‘adyenturers” and most of the soldiers were single men. Their tem~- 
per may be judged by ‘‘ the humble petition of officers, soldiers, &c., to the Lord 
Deputy and Council of Ireland,” in which they pray that the transplanting 
be fully carried out, so as to keep them from temptation. ‘‘Shall we,” they 
ask, ‘join in affinity with the people of these abominations? Would not the 
Lord be angry with us till He consumes us, having said, ‘The land which ye go 
to possess is an unclean land, because of the filthiness of them that dwell 
therein’?” Yet, still, there could not be too many safeguards against mixture 
of bloods ; so it is enacted that for marrying an Irish Papist an officer is broke, 
and a soldier, if a dragoon, is reduced to the line, if a foot soldier he is made a 
pioneer, ‘‘ without hope of rise.” Love laughs at well-laid plans; and the 
soldiers soon got a trick of ‘‘ converting” the girls they took a fancy to, so that 
Ireton had to put out one of the most remarkable proclamations ever penned : 
that ‘‘ whereas divers officers and souldiers doe intermarry with women of this 
land that are Papists, or who only for corrupt or carnall ends pretend to bee 
otherwise, and who, while not really brought off from their false ways, are 
declared by the Lord to be a people of His wrath ; and lest any be left to their 
own misguided judgments in things where usually blinded affection makes them 
take any pretence for a reall worke of God on the heart, I think fitt’”—to order 
every girl to pass a previous examination in her spiritual state before a board of 
military saints ! 

Such was the plan of the incomers to oust as many natives as possible, and to 
reduce the rest to helotism. But why was such a monstrous scheme set on 
foot ? For, even to attack mere Irish, the Parliament must have had some better 
pretext than their being Catholics.. The transplanting was intended expressly 
as retribution for ‘‘the massacre of 1641.” Now here is the most important 
part of Mr. Prendergast’s book. He denies the existence of any such deliberate 
massacre as that which, from Rushworth and Sir J. Temple downwards, 
make such a monstrous figure in every English historian. And he certainly 
succeeds in throwing the burden of proof on those who attribute to the Irish 
anything like a plan of comprehensive extermination. Very little is heard of 
a premeditated design till, war breaking out between Charles and his Parliament, 
it becomes the Parliament's interest to make the Irish so hateful in English eyes 
that their help may be worse than useless to the royal cause. Then Sir J. 
Temple’s well-known book appears with its sensation vignettes; then the 
horrors deepen; and cruel reprisals taken by infuriated kernes are spoken 
of as part of a systematic design. We must not forget, either, that the 
*“massacring,” such as it was, was set going by the English and Scotch. 
Professor Goldwin Smith, in his excellent work, ‘Irish Character and 
Trish History,” tells how the Scots of Carrickfergus killed every man, 
woman, and child in Island Magee, though the islanders had not the least 
share in the rebellion. These same Scots, too, began the bloody work by 
their conduct at the Bridge of Newry. ‘‘The Levites’ Lamentation,” com- 
plaining how three gentlemen of Ardagh ‘‘ were murdered by these bloud- 
suckers,” says, ‘‘ Wee had put to death neare fourty of them upon the bridge 
at Newry, amongst which were some eighteen women, which were stript naked, 
thrown in and shot at in the water, and two of the Pope’s pedlars, seminary 
priests ; in return of which they slaughtered many prisoners in their custody.” 
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But more decisive still is the testimony ef Dr. Henry Jones, rector of Kilmore, 
in Cavan, afterwards Bishop of Meath, given by Bishop Bedell’s son-in-law. 
Jones was a prisoner with twelve hundred others. These remained seven 
months in the hands of the massacring Irish. They were treated with all kind- 
ness, allowed the practice of their religion, and at last honourably exchanged to 
the garrison of Drogheda, in May, 1642. ‘‘ The Irish,” says the account, ‘‘shed 
tears on parting with them.” On the whole, we think it must be conceded that 
there was no systematic and premeditated massacre such as is ordinarily 
described, though there were cruel reprisals and sad atrocities on both sides: 
The story certainly served its end, for it embittered the English of that time, 
and, unhappily, the bitter feeling is not yet entirely got rid of. 

Massacre or no massacre, every one who wishes to understand why Ireland 
is as it is, will read Mr. Prendergast. We have said nothing about his preface, 
in which he gives a graphic account of how, while ferreting out a genealogy, he 
came on the records of the ‘‘ settlement” in the tower of Dublin Castle. We must 
- not linger over his introductory sketch, in which he so graphically describes 
that old homegrown civilisation (of which Mr. Wilkins has already told us so 
much in this Review) which broke in pieces at the rude touch of Ostmen and 
Norman invaders. We have shown that the book is interesting. That it is 
impartial may be gathered from the remarks about Cromwell—no favourite with 
Irishmen in’general. The Protector comes out as a kindly man, interceding in 
behalf of sufferers—notably for Spenser’s grandson, who (by a strange instance 
of retributive justice) was amongst the ‘‘ proscribed;” and for Lord Ikerrin, who, 
being very sick and allowed six months’ respite from transplanting to repair to 
‘the Bath,” in England, pushes on to London, and has speech of Cromwell. 
Cromwell begs the Council to let him off, or at least to give him some money help, 
‘for indeed he is a miserable object of pity ; and we desire that care be taken of 
him, and he be not suffered to perish for want of subsistence.” The Protector, 
however, was by no means omnipotent. Spenser and Lord Ikerrin had to 
go. Such is Mr. Prendergast’s book. It contains a great deal which will be 
new to most Englishmen. It is temperately written, and supported at every 
point by contemporary records ; and we who pride ourselves on our impartiality, 
will do well to allow it the weight which it deserves. As Professor Goldwin 
Smith says, we “ought in this case to cultivate the charities of history, and 
to pay attention to general causes ;” for in no other way can we hope to read the 
riddle of Ireland’s chronic disaffection and misery. 

H. S. Fagan. 


DENMARK IN THE Earty Iron AGE, ILLUSTRATED BY RECENT DISCOVERIES 
IN THE PEAT MossEs OF SLEsvic. By ConraD ENGELHARDT, late Director 
of the Museum of Northern Antiquities.at Flensborg. Williams & Norgate. 


In this interesting volume M. Engelhardt, after a general survey of the Danish 
antiquities belonging to the early Iron Age, gives a full account of the two most 
important peat-moss finds,—those, namely, of Thorsbjerg and Nydam. 

The excavations were carried on under his superintendence, and at the expense 
of the Danish Government, during the summers of 1858 to 1863, the objects 
discovered being deposited in the Museum of Northern Antiquities at Flensborg. 
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The researches at Nydam were still unfinished when the two German Powers so 
unjustly attacked Denmark in 1864, and it is needless to say that they have 
never been resumed in a satisfactory manner. Although, therefore, ‘the 
investigation of one of these two great South Jutland moss-deposits cannot be 
considered as complete, the results obtained are nevertheless highly interesting 
and instructive, not only because these deposits contained so large a number of 
objects, which in both cases may safely be assumed to be almost contemporary, 
but also because they can be assigned with certainty to the earliest dawn of 
Danish history, when Iron first makes its appearance as being in general use in 
the North.” 

Peat is extensively worked in Denmark, and objects of antiquity aro not un- 
frequently found in it. Generally these are single, but in some cases large 
numbers occur at one level and in one circumscribed area, so as to justify the 
conclusion that they belong to one period. In some, at least, of these cases it 
is quite evident that they were intentionally deposited. At Nydam itself, for 
instance, not only, says M. Engelhardt, ‘‘ were wooden articles often lying in 
large heaps,—several layers of shields, one above the other, occasionally also 
with javelins stuck through them to keep them together,—but certain classes 
of objects were almost all found together in one place. This was, for instance, 
the case with nearly all objects of gold, and one particular spot the workmen 
called ‘chain-mail close,’ knowing that we should probably find some of these 
articles there. The vessels of burnt clay, having been sunk by placing large 
stones in them, lay at the greatest depth; and sometimes spear-heads and 
smaller arms were wrapped up in coats of mail. These are a few examples out 
of many, but they go far, I think, to prove that the whole was purposely sunk 
in the water, and that this and similar accumulations of antiquities cannot be 
considered accidental, or explained by supposing that a great number of warriors 
have fallen through the ice during a battle in winter, or on any similar 
hypothesis.” 

The complete absence of human bones also, especially when combined with 
the perfect preservation of animal remains, is a complete answer to that hypo- 
thesis. It has been suggested that these localities are the sites of lake villages, 
like those of Switzerland, but this, again, is disproved by the absence of piles. 
Moreover, as regards the Nydam case, the objects were all found in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of thiee boats, in which it is probable that originally they 
alllay. These boats had been sunk purposely, as is proved by the existence of 
holes roughly cut through the planks under the water-line. We may alsoagree 
with M. Engelhardt that ‘‘ the common origin of all the deposits of this kind 
discovered in the peat-bogs is obvious, and it is further evident that for the most 
part they have been made under similar circumstances and for the same reasons.” 
When. giving a short notice of these discoveries in 1863,' I leant to the theory 
that the objects had been hidden away under water during some period of dis- 
turbance, and thus lost. Even as recently as 1848, many arms, household 
utensils, &c., were thus deposited in the peat-bogs. I was told of one case in 
particular, where the mayor, fearing a popular émeute, sunk the arms belonging 
to his town in a lake, and as in the excitement of the moment he omitted to 
mark the place, they have never been again recovered. M. Engelhardt, how- 


(1) Natural History Review, 1863, p. 626. See also “ Prehistoric Times,” p. 8. 
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ever, urges as an objection to this view, that most of the objects found in the 
Danish peat-mosses were purposely injured so as to be rendered useless before 
they were deposited. He thinks, therefore, that we are not yet in a position 
‘‘satisfactorily to solve these enigmas.” 

The objects themselves are so numerous and so varied that they throw much 
light on the economical condition of the country at the period to which they 
belong. In-these peat-finds, moreover, there is little danger of things belonging 
to a later date becoming accidentally mixed with the ancient remains, because 
the growth of peat gradually covers up the stratum containing the antiquities, 
and thus prevents modern and extraneous objects from finding their way into 
the original deposit. The two “finds” at Thorsbjerg and Nydam are so very 
similar that there can be no doubt of their belonging to the same period and 
the same people. The principal difference between them arises from the fact. 
that whereas at Nydam the objects of iron are well preserved, this is unfor- 
tunately not the case at Thorsbjerg, the action of the water having there 
almost entirely destroyed all traces of that metal. 

It is evident, however, that at Thorsbjerg, as at Nydam, the arms and cutting 
instruments were all of iron, both from traces which still remain, and also 
because if they had been of bronze—the only alternative—they would have 
remained uninjured. 

M. Engelhardt commences his description of the antiquities with that of the 
large boat discovered at Nydam. It was built of oak, is seventy-seven feet 
long, and ‘‘rather broad in the middle, viz., ten feet ten inches, flat at the 
bottom, but higher and sharper at each end; it consists of eleven oak-planks, 
viz., five on either side, besides the bottom plank, of which the keel forms part.” 
On all the planks are perforated clamps, which are of one and the same piece 
with the planks themselves, and must therefore have been left when the latter 
were cut out of the solid timber. The planks themselves are fastened together by 
iron nails, but additional strength, and perhaps also additional elasticity, was 
given by having them tied together by bait ropes passed through the perforated 
clamps. The rowlocks also were tied to the gunwale by bait ropes, and consisted 
of a projecting horn, beneath which was an orifice, through which again a rope 
loop was passed. Very similar rowlocks, and, indeed, very similar boats, are 
still used in some parts of Norway. The rudder was nine feet seven inches in 
length, and near the middle it has a hole, through which a rope may have been 
passed for the purpose of tying it to the side of the boat. ‘‘ This is,” says Mr. 
Engelhardt, ‘‘ the most ancient form of rudder known. Rudders quite similar 
to this in shape and construction may be seen on many representations of the 
ships of classic times, and always on the right hand (‘starboard ’) of the steers- 
man.” Lateral rudders are represented on the Bayeux tapestry, on the bas-reliefs 
over the door of the leaning tower of Pisa, and on an old seal of the town of 
Sandwich. Indeed the side rudder was not replaced by the hinged rudder now 
in use until the end of the thirteenth century. 

In and round this boat were found oars, swords, lances, axes, awls, knives, 
brooches, whetstones, wooden vessels, brooms, shields, bows and arrows, glass 
beads, pottery, &c., &e. 

The dress of the period is illustrated by some remains found at Thorsbjerg. 
These comprise two square cloaks, a kirtle, and two pairs of trousers, all of 
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woollen cloth, and a pair of leather sandals. A pair of stockings of fine woollen 
cloth, woven with a diamond pattern, are sewn on to. the-trousers. These 
garments display more skill in. weaving than those of the bronze age which 
were found in Treenhoi, and which I have figured, after Madsen, in ‘‘ Prehistoric 
Times.” Thorsbjerg has produced more than sixty fibula; Nydam, as yet, only 
nine. They are of bronze, sometimes plated with gold and silver, and furnished 
with concentric rings of small glass beads. They are of two varieties: circular 
and bowed. The other ornaments are clasps, buttons, beads of agate, glass, or 
porcelain, spiral finger-rings of bronze, fragments of gold rings and bracelets— 
cut up, as M. Engelhardt supposes, to serve as ring money—and pendants of 
bronze, silver, or gold. ‘Tweezers of bronze and silver are common, and bone 
combs have been found at Nydam, but not at Thorsbjerg. 

The arms of defence comprise helmets, coats of mail, breastplates, and shields. 
One of the former is made of silver. 

M. Engelhardt considers that the breastplates ‘‘are of Roman, or, perhaps, 
rather of Romanised, manufacture ; the art is of no very high character, and we 
are inclined to consider them as having been copied from better models by bar- 
barian artificers in the service of Roman armourers.” The ornaments on them 
represent warriors, Medusa-heads, fishes, birds, serpents, dolphins, &c. The 
shields are circular, made of boards, with handles of wood and bosses of iron, 
bronze, or sometimes of silver. One has an inscription in dotted Roman letters, 
AEL. AELIANUS. 

More than a hundred swords have been found at Nydam. They are of iron, 
richly damascened in various patterns—long, straight, and two-edged. They 
are between thirty and forty inches long, and the blades are from one inch and 
a-half to two inches and-three-quarters broad near the hilt, from which the 
breadth gradually decreases until about an inch from the point. Several have 
inscriptions in Roman letters, and one has two figures resembling Runes, inlaid 
with gold wire, on a conspicuous part of the blade. Sword hilts are very 
numerous. They are of wood, with plates of bronze, silver, or gold. In form 
as well as in material these swords differ very much from those of the bronze age. 

Spears appear to have been in very general use. At Nydam, alone, nearly six 
hundred were discovered. No less than forty bows were found at Nydam, and 
the arrows also were very numerous. The greater number of them are specially 
interesting as having on them the owner’s mark. Modern sayages place similar 
marks on their arrows, which they.can thus reclaim. Moreover, after a battlo 
or a hunt, they can thus prove their skill. Harness is represented by bridles, 
bits, spurs, &c. Stirrups, saddles, and horseshoes were unknown. Fire seems 
to have been obtained by means of pyrites, twelve pieces of which have been 
found. 

The earliest Danish coinage appears to have been that of King Sven Tveskjeg, 
who reigned in the eleventh century. Up to that period gold and silver rings are 
supposed to have been used as money. The Nydam and Thorsbjerg finds, however, 
both included a certain number of Roman coins. These were altogether 71 in 
number, distinguished as follows :—Nero 1, Vitellius 2, V, espasian 4, Domitiati 
1, Trajan 7, Hadrian 7, Gilius 1, Antoninus Pius 16, Faustina the Elder 34, 
Marcus Aurelius 10, Faustina the Younger 3, Commodus 3, Septimius Severus 
1, Lucius Verus 2, Lucilla 2, Commodus 5, Macrinus 1. They range, there- 
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fore, over about a hundred and fifty years: from 60 to 217 years after Christ. 
The Nydam find .is rather the more recent in its character; Thorsbjerg reach- 
ing from 60 to 194, Nydam from 69 to 217. It is curious that three of the coins 
are ancient counterfeits, being copper plated with silver. j 
These coins give us an approximate date for the objects with which they were 
‘found. _As we must allow some time for the transport from southern countries, 
it is evident that the Nydam and Thorsbjerg deposits cannot be older than the 
middle of the third century. This is the period to which they are referred by 
M. Engelhardt. On the other hand the Athencwm, in an article by one of our 
best archeologists, maintains that they cannot be older than the fifth century, 
relying mainly on the general character of the objects, and as regards the coins 
arguing that they only give us a fixed date in one direction. In this country, 
it is urged, Roman coins were in extensive use throughout the Saxon period. 
In support of this argument, Mr. Tristram has written to the same journal to state 
that in Tunis he collected above 100 coins belonging to the old Greek and Roman 
colonies, and still-in actual use. I believe that a careful search would find 
Roman coins still in circulation in Great Britain. But this does not touch M. 
Engelhardt’s argument. <A hoard of the fifth century might certainly have 
contained a coin of Nero, but it seems unlikely that it should contain none 
which were less than a hundred years old. Saxon “finds” may comprise 
Roman coins, but they do not consist exclusively of them. The argument used 
in the Atheneum and supported by Mr. Tristram would be good if M. Engelhardt 
was relying on a single coin; but in this case we have more than seventy coins, 
belonging to no less than seventeen different types. The weight of the evidence 
depends in such cases on the number of coins, and also in part on their variety. 
If such finds of coins as those of Thorsbjerg and Nydam had been made in 
Italy, we could hardly have regarded them as later than the middle of the third 
century. Occurring as they do in so distant a locality, some time must of 
course be allowed for transport. It is evident that they cannot be earlier than 
the middle of the third century; from the preceding considerations I do not 
think that they can be later than the middle of the fourth. 

M. Engelhardt expresses, I believe, the general opinion of Danish archzeolo- 
gists when he divides the ‘‘ Iron Age”’ of Denmark into three periods—namely, 
‘the Early Iron Age, from about 250 to 450 a.c.; the Transition Period, 
extending to the close of the seventh century; and the Late Iron Age, ter- 
minating with the introduction of Christianity. about the year 1,000. The 
Early Iron Age, with which we are here now particularly concerned, presents 
at its very first appearance three important elements of a higher civilisation— 
the use of iron, of horses for riding and driving, and of an alphabet of Runic 
letters.” 

I cannot, however, myself think that iron was really unknown in Denmark 
until so late a period. We know that in Southern Europe it was in use in the 
time of Homer and Hesiod; and it seems improbable that the knowledge of so 
useful a substance should have taken twelve hundred years to reach Denmark, 
especially as it was extensively used for arms by the Gauls and Germans even 
before the-time of Czesar. 

Whatever differences of opinion, however, there may be on these or other 
points, all antiquaries will agree that we are under a deep debt of gratitude 
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to Professor Engelhardt for this valuable work, and Messrs. Evans and Flower 
have done good service to science in superintending the publication of an 
English edition. The plates, which are the same as those used in the Danish 
memoirs, are thirty-three in number, and very well executed. 

On the whole, Professor Engelhardt’s researches in the Danish peat-mosses 
are a model of what archeological investigations should be. It is much to be 
hoped that the Prussian Government will continue the researches commenced 
under the enlightened rule of the Danes, and it would be a wise and gracious 
act if they requested Mr. Engelhardt to carry on that which he has so well 
begun. JOHN LUBBOCK. 


RESEARCHES INTO THE HisTorY OF THE BritisH Doc. By GEorcE R. JESSE. 
2 vols. Robert Hardwicke. 1866. 


Mr. JESSE modestly observes that he has brought this work before the public 
in a ‘‘ somewhat rugged state,” and he excuses its defects on the ground that 
his professional avocations prevent him from bestowing ‘‘ the revision on it 
which he could desire.” The author would perhaps have acted more wisely if 
he had postponed the publication until he could give it the attention which it 
certainly requires. He has read a great deal on the subject, and writes of it 
with evident interest; but despite all his efforts he has failed to do it justice. 
In these two volumes he has collected a vast store of facts, some of which are 
curious and unfamiliar, many anecdotes worthy of preservation, and illustrations 
from writers in prose and yerse; he has transcribed royal edicts and dog laws 
all the world over; he has narrated with much minuteness the horrid sports 
for which dogs were formerly trained in England. But his book has no plan. 
It is a confused mass of details, many of them interesting enough, which the 
reader must put into shape as he best can. If there is, which may be doubted, 
any necessity for a new work on the British dog, that work has yet to be 
written. Mr. Jesse has produced an amusing miscellany of facts and fiction, 
and in doing so has doubtless expended much time and patience. The result, 
however, can scarcely be considered commensurate with the labour. The 
illustrations, which are designed by the author, are many of them excellent; 
and the book, if unworthy of the title prefixed to it, is eminently amusing, 
and will please any reader who wishes to be pleased, and does not care to be 
critical. JOHN DENNIS. 


END OF VOL. V. 
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